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ABSTRACT 

A field test; of "Guiding Older Children As Tutors," 
one of the four motivational- instruct 4.onal procedures of Individually 
Guided Hptivation (IGH) , ^vas used in two Hilnaukee, Wisconsin 
schools. A total of 34 tutees, 22 tutors, and 24 adults participated 
in the field test during the 1972-73 school year. Tliie^field test 
objectives sought an increase in the motivation,' self-direction, and 
achiev^ent pf the tutees; a deBonstjration of the tjutor's ability to 
conduct sessions; and a demonstration of the school staff's ability 
to implement the procedure. In a<Jdition, the field test vas designed 
to determine the adequacy of * the IGH book and films and thfe 
feasibility of the procedure in elementary school classrooms. The 
results indicated an increase in the general level of motivation and 
self-direction in the tutees of one school, but not the other. The 
" tutee's motivation and self-direction during tutoring sessions and 
while iforking on the^ tutored sub ject matter outside the'^ tutojring 
sessions did ,not increase but started out and remained at a Sigh 
^ level. Achievement of tutees did increase more than that of 

comparison groups when only tutored skills or items were, considered .' 
The tutors demonstrated their ability to conduct sessions, and the 
school staffs deiionstrated their ability to implement the procedure. 
The IGH books and films pro^ved sufficient ^to support tutoring " 
implementation. The tutoring procedure itself was 'determined to be a 
feasible curriculum component for an elementary school if modified in. 
terms of its demands on staff time. (Author) 
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MISSION 



The mission of the Wisconsin Research and Developnient Center 
for Cognitive Learning is to help learners develop as rapidly 
and effectively as possible their potential as hxman beings 
and as contributing neoibers of society. The lUD Center is 
striving to fulfill this goal by ^ 

• conducting research to discover store about 
how children learn 

• developing improved instihictional strategies, 
processes and materials for school adid.nistrators, 
teachers, and children, and 

• offering assistance to educators and citizens 
which will help transfer the outcomes of research 
and development into practice ,j 

PROGRAM 

The activities of the Wisconsin RCD Center are organised 
around one unifying theme. Individually Guided Education. 

FUNDING 

The Wisconsin RSD Center is si^pported with funds from the 
National Institute of Education; the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education; and the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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. _ INTRODUCTION 

The system of Individually ^Guided Mot ion (IGM) was developed 
at the Wisconsin Research and Development ^Pt^r for Cognitive Leam-^ ' 
ing as a complement bo the "system of Individually Guided Education " 
(IGE) . The IGE system is designed to tailoilo the curriculum of each ^ 
child according to his individual instructional needs^-and character- 
istics; similarly, the IGM system is, designed to meet the unique 
motivational need§ of each child. /' 1 

Thfe .system of IGM was developed to ass/ist teachers in establishing 
and maintaining within each child high moti/vation to learn. As a 
systematic approach to motivating children/- it offers a striking con- \ 
trast to haphazard and occasional attempts! to influence a qhild's 
interest in learning. The system of IGM ife based on the consistent 
application of effective motivational prir/ciples such as focusing 
attention, modeling, goal-setting, reason|ng, providing feedback, and 
reinforSping. These principles provide thp focal point for the four 
motivational-instruct:^onal procedures that have been developed for 
the elementary school classroom: \ 

1. Adult-Child Conferences to Encourage Independent Rea^iing 

2. Teacher-Ch:(ld Conferences to Set Goals in Subject Matter 
Areas 

3. Guiding Older Children as Tutors 

4. small-Group Conferences to Encourage Self-Directed 
Behavior 

This paper reports the 1972-73 small'^scale field test of the third 
procedure; ^ 

The tutoring procedure is unique among the four procedures that 
compose the IGM system because it calls on teachers to prepare students 
to apply the motivational principles inherent to its success X while in 
the other three IGM procedures the teacher applies the principles 
directly. In tutoring, although the teacher preassesses the tutee 
and determines the instructional objective for the tutoring sessions^,, 
it is the tutor who is responsible for applying the motivational 
principles as he and his tutee work on the subject matter at hand. 
These principles—focusing attention, modeling, providing feedback, 
and reinforcing—are the means used by the tutor to increase the 
motivation, self-direction, and skill achievement of his tutee. ^ 

A controlled tutoring experiment conducted by Jthe Center (Quilling, 
Cook, Wardrop, & Klausmeier, 1968) showed tutoring to be an effective 
way of improving skill achievement. In the second semester of the 
1966-67 school jyear, 22 pupils in a primary unit of an inner city 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, school were randofttiv selected to be tutored in 
math. The remainiijg, 35 children in this pHijjary unit formed two 
control groups. After-- six instructional unit^ the children receiving 
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assis.tance from a ramdomly assigned sixth-grade 'tutor h4d ^achieved 
significantly morfe* math skills than the children in- the tuifo control 
groiips: The math instructiori was the same ^or ail the children/ in- 
cluding individual help froja the, teachers aOs needed. . 

* Subsequent to this controlled experiment, an^ *£he research done 
on the other three motivational-instructional i)rocedures, a book was 
.written to describe ^he IGM system an^Jiow .to imprement it in 
* elementary schools. This book, Individually Guided Motivation: Guide- 
lines 'fol: Implementatiot^ ,^ and a package of five fi*lms constit^ited^ 
the materials , for teachers using the IGM system. These matidrials 
were used in the small scale field test reported in this paper. As 
a resui^of this field* test the book was-revi^d and divided into 
foioir stepar^t9 manuals. These currently include an implementation 
teytfiy^ an inservice manual,^' a guide for" volunteer adults 'holding 
independent reading conferences,^ and a booklet for tutors.^ ^ 
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FI£LD TEST PLAN 

1 

FIELD TEST OBJECTIVES 



Hie original IGM implementation book and the five films were 
desigried to provide school persol:?nel with sufficient information to 
implement the procedures. Whether these materials fulfill/^ this 
goal with regard to the tutoring procedure w'as a special concern of 
the tutoring small scale field test. The field test also considered 
whether the objectives of th^ tutoring procedure itself were accomplished. 
That is, could the adults and tutors carry out the tasks identified in 
tjie implementatioil guide in order to accomplish the overall objective^ 
of -^ increasing tutee motivation, self-direction, and achievement? As a 
result, six objectives were stated for the field test of trie motivational- 
instructional procedure Guiding Older Children as Tutors. Four field 
test objective^ were directly concerned with the inherent objectives of 
the tutoring procedure, and two considered the adequacy of the IGM 
.materials: 



Objectives of the tutoring procedure ; 

1. The tutee^, increases his motivation ami self-direction. 

2. The tutee increases his skill achievement in the sub- 
ject matter of the tut or ing^, sessions. 

.3. The tutor demonstrates his ability to conduct tutoring 
sessions. 

4. The teacher demonstrates hi'is ability to implement the 
motivational-instructional procedure. Guiding dlder 
Children as Tutors^ 

Objectives concerning the IGM materials ; 

5. The information provided in the book Individually 
Guided Motivation; Guidelines for Implementation and' 
^n films "Guiding Children as Tutors" and "Individ- 
ually Guided Motivation: An Oyerview" i>roves sufficient 
to support implementation of the tutoring procedure. 

6^ The mo±iva«onal-instructional procedure Guiding Older 
Children as Tutors proves to be a feasible curriculum 
component for elementary schools. 



SUBJECTS 



V 



The field test of the tutoring procedure was held in two 
middle class Milwaukee, Wisconsin, multiunit schools. Victory 



^lanentary School and Henry David Thoreau'Eletnentary School. ^ The re- 
spective respohsibilities of the Center and the schools .were outlined 
ii. a Memoranduin of Agreement (AH>endix A) . . ^ , 

^ Each school determined, the subject ~mat1:er--^or tutoring and the. 
nuSSber of adults and pupils tO. participate in the tutoring procedure. 
Table 1^ reflects these decisions'. At Victory tutoring was carried out 
in .one unit of fourth, fifth, and sixth gratters. \ All of the 31 fourth 
graders in 'Unit IV were selected as potential* tut^e^ becailse they were 
judged by their teachers to be below their expected level on the Word ^ 
Attack comp onent of the Wisconsin Design for Reading .Skill Development 
(WDRSD).' At the end "of the tutoring procedure/ 22 "of these pupils ^ 
actually had been tutored. Twelve sixth* graders were originally 
chosen as tutors'^'but 2 "veir^ quiet" boys dropjped out during the prep- 
aration period." Thus there were 10 tutors and 22 tutees^at Victory. 

*Each tutor instructed only one tutee at a time. Because of all the 
fourth graders in Unit tV were designated as potential tutees, the 
fourth graders in Unit III served as a tutee comparison group., 

A unit teacher was provided released time by the unit Ifeader in 
prder^'to serve as the coordinator for tutoring. The four homeroom 
teachers in Unit IV and their unit leader, the princi]pal, and a 
Central Office consultant made up the group of participating adults 
at Victory. 

At Thoreau teachers and pupils in three units participated. In 
Unit B 30 pupils were selected as potential tutees; ,6 of these, chosen 
randomly, became tutees,. and the remaining 24 served as a comparison 
group. The 6 tutees were tutored in reading by 6 tutors from Unit C. 
In addition, the Unit C staff identified 32 pupils as potential math 
tutees. Six of these, chosen randomly, became tutees and the remain- 
ing children served as a comparison group. Unit D provided 6 math 
tutors for the Unit C' tutees. Approximately one-third of the way 
through the tutoring sessions, 1 math tutee droppe'd out because she 
and her parents felt that she did not need tutoring. She was replaced 
by another randomly chosen tutee,, and this resulted in a total of 7 
math tutees overall. Halfway through the tutoring sessions 1 of the 
math tuteps moved out of the school district, . She was not replaced. 

The Reading Center beacher was the coordinator for the reading 
tutees and tutors; while the Learning Centefr teacher served as 
coordinator for the math tutees and tutors. -A tbtal of 12 teachers 
from. Units B, C, and D, the 2 coordinators and their aides, and the 
principal made up the group of participating adults at Thofeaui 

>ROCEDURES AND IMPL MENTATION 

The Center sponsored a 2-day worjcshop in July 1972 for prospec- ^ 
ti^fe' users of IGM. Seven field test personnel attended this work- 
shop; they paid particular attention to the information provided about 
the tutoring procedure. The principal and the unit teacher who had 
been identified as the tutoring coordinator came from Victory. 
Thorjpau was represented by its principal, two unit leaders, a unit 
teacher, and* the coordinator for the reading tutees and tutors. 
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To prepare 'themselves for implementing the tutoring procedure the 
staffs of the field test schools performed 'a variety of planning 
tasks. These included holding a local inservice, selecting the sub- 
ject matter areas for tutoring, choosing tutees and tutors, assigning 
staff responsibilities, preparing « tutors, and setting up tutoring 

times and places. c. ^ . • 

At Victory the principal and coordinator conducted two local in- 
service sessions, totalling 1.5 hours. Subsequently, all the fourth 
graders in Unit IV were selected to be tutored on Level C of the 
Word Attack component of the WDRSD. Each of the four homeroom tseachers V 
submitted the names of sixth graders who he thought 'l^^rould be effective ^ 
and responsible tutors. The coordinator then selected as tutors the 
pupils who had completed all the Word Attack skills. 

All the- Unit IV pupils were grouped for rfeading according to 
skill needs. Consequently, each of th^ four homeroom teachers had 
tutees in his reading skill groups at one time or another. It was 
the responsibility of the skill group teacher to prepare specific 
tutoring activities for each tutee In his group. 

Tutor preparation consisted of eight 40-minut^ sessions. A 
supervisor from the Milwaukee central oifice assisted by preparing 
five of the tutors while the coordinator prepared tne other five. The 
format for the sessions was basically the same for all tutors. The 
tutoring sessions began in mid-December 1972, and were held twice a week. 
Each tutee was tutored for an average of 12 sessions? the range was 
1 to 32 sessions. Tutoring ended in late May 1973. 

At Thoreau the principal and- the reading coordinator took primaiy 
responsibility for the local inservice program, which consisted of 
five 30-minute sessions, the Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 
then chose the subject matter areas for tutoring— reading for the Unit 
B pupils and math for the Unit C pupils. Six tutees were ttandomly 
selected from a larger pool of pv^ils who showed a lack of achievement, 
motivation, and social skills. Twelve tutors wrxT ejKhibited patience, 
interest, understanding, and a knowledge of the subject matter were 
chosen. They were matched with the tutees on the basis of personality, 
sex, and race. - -"'^ o c 

The reading tutees' homeroom teachers were responsible for pre- ^ 
paring specific tutoring materials for them, while the math skill 
group teachers. performed this 4uty for the math tutees. The two 

coordinators were responsible for preparing the tutor* and _«:jgani«ijig;;^ ^ 

the times and places for each pair to meet. • 

Tutor preparation consisted of six 30- to 40-minute sessions. 
Math tutoring started in mid-November and consisted of 52 sessions. 
The reading tutees held the first of their 48 sessions in early December. 
The 20- to iO-minute sessions were lield three times a week and ended in 
early May. . * 
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INSTRUMENTATION 



In order to accomplish the field test objectives, a variety of 
'instruments were used tp assess the motivation and achievement of the 
tutees, the proficiency of the tutors and teachers, and the usability 
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of the IGM materials. A jsummary of the instriiments and when they were 
used is provided in Table 2. 

Two instruments were used to ascertain whether the tutee's moti- 
xyation and^. self -direction increased during the tutoring procedure. 
V Each ihs:trument included items to assess both motivation and self- 
direction. The first instrument consisted of the first ten items of 
Table 2.2 of the la* book (Appendix B) and measured the pupil's "general 
^^evel of motivation"; it asked. if the pupil attends to tasks, if . he 
begins tasks promptly, if he returns to tasks voluntarily after an 
interruption, etc.. All children in the participating units were 
assessed with this instrument by their homeroom teacher both before 
and after the tutoring procedure. At victory the pretutoring assess- 
ment was done immediately prior to tutoring (baseline) ; at Thoreau it 
was done 6 weeks before tutoring started (prebaseline) . The children 
Identified as tutees and their comparisons wer^^iilso^ assessed midwaV 
through the tutoring procedure. At Thoreau, the tutees and their 
comparisons were also assessed immediately prior to tutoring (base- 
line) . Consequently, four scores were available for the Thoreau 
tutees and their comparisons, three scores were available for the 
Victory tutees and their comparisons, and two scores were available 
for the remaining children in the participating units. The teachers 
were not always consistent about including every child on these assess- 
ments. Consequently the number of available results varied from 
assessment to assessment, especially at victory. 

The second instrument dealt with the tutee's motivation and self- 
direction during the tutoring sessions and while working on the 
tutored subject matter outside of the Sessions. The tutor answered 
the first eight items, which dealt with the tutee's behavior during the 
sessions, while the tutee's teacher completed the last three items, 
which concerned the tutee's behavior outside of the sessions. Table 
5.4 from the IGM book was used for this assessment although its format 
and vocabulary were revised to make it easier fpr the tutor to use 
(Appendix B) . This assessment was completed thre'e times, at approxi- 
mately the beginning, middle, and end of the tu^ring sessions. 

. The instruments used to assess the tutee's skill achievement were 
selected by each school as a result of its' choice of the tutored sub- 
ject matter, At victory it was first thought that the Level B skills 
for the Word Attack coitponent of the Wisconsin Design wuld be the 
appropriate laval for tutoring. Upon- completion of the criterion- 
referenced teat* for thia level, i^was discovered that all the 
potential tutees had mastered this level. Because of the need to 
reassess at a higher level and the time used for this process, the 
original plan of obtaining a prebaseline score at Victory was discarded. 
A baseline score was then obtained on the Le^el c Wisconsin Tests of 
Reading Skill Development: Word Attack for both the potential tutees " 
and their comparisons. Mid-tutoring and end-tutoring scores were 
also gathered. 

At Thoreau prebaseline and baseline assessments were accomplished 
for both reading and math tutees and their 9canparisbns. The reading 
coordinator developed her own test of 10 reading skills by borrowing 
items from various standardized tests and devising some items herself 
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(Appendix C) . The inath tutees were assessed with the diagnostic tests 
accompanying Boolcs 2 and 3 of the Addison-Wesley Elementary School 
Mathematics Program currently in use at Thoreau. Mid-tutoring and end- 
tutoring scores were also obtained. 

To evaluate the tutors' performance three different 50 percent 
random samples of tutors completed a self -evaluation form at seven- 
week intervals during the procedure. Table 5.2 in the IGM book lists 
17 specific tasks to be performed by the tutor. This table was used 
both as the self-evaluation fon% and as a guide for a Center staff 
member who obaerved two to four tutors during three visits to each 
field test school (Appendix D) . 

The ability of the teachers to implement the tutoring procedure 
as suggested by the IGM book was assessed with two checklists. Hhe 
first checklist (Table 5.5 in the IGM book) listed the planning tasks 
to be performed as a school prepared for tutoring. This table was 
used once as the basis for a Center monitoring interview with the ^ 
principal and coordinator (s) at each school. The second instrument 
(Table 5.3 in the IGM book) identified the maintenance tasks necessary 
to keep the tutoring procedure running smoothly. It was used by a 
Center staff member to interview the coordinators three times a^. 7 -week 
intervals during the use of the tutoring procedure. In. addition, three 
different 50 percent random samples of participating adults responded 
to whether or not they had completed' the tasks listed on the table. 
This self -evaluation took place at seven-week intervals. (Both tables 
can be found in Appendix K.) 

To evaluate the sufficiency of the IGM book and the accompanying 
filmSf comment cards emd interviews were used. A 50 percent random 
sample of participating adults was asked to complete comment cards on 
an ad hoc basis. This sample was instructed to comment on any or all 
aspects of the materials or on the guidelines presented in the book > 
or in the films. Of puticular interest were problems or dif fidelities 
encountered in using the materials and guidelines. These adults were 
also asked to specify ^any successes they had in using the materials and 
any particularly helpful parts of the materials. During the field test 
41 comment cards were collected (Appendix F) . 

In addition to the coninent cards a series of four formative interviews 
was held with the coordinator to ask specific questions about the sufficiency 
of the IGM book and films. These interviews were primarily based on a list 
pf formative evaluation questions raised by the developers ^f the IGM 
materials (Appendix F) , but also included questions on issues mentioned 
on the comment cards. At Hioreau a meeting was held with all interested 
teachers at the end of the year to allow them to-make fiarther contnents 
and suggestions about the tutoring materials. The results from the 
comment cards, the formative interviews, and the meeting with Thoreau 
teachers formed the basis for subsequent revisions of the IGM materials. 

The comment cards, the formative interviews, and the meeting with 
Thoreau teachers were also used to ascertain the feasibility of the 
tutorirtg procedure. Of particular interest was the amount of teacher 
and pupil time needed to implement the procedure. Whether ot not its 
guidelines for implcfmentation were usable in a "real world" setting was 
also a special concern of the field test. - 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
TUTEE MOTIVATION AND SELF-DIRECTION 



Objective ; The tutee increases his motivation and self- 
direction. , 

TWO instruments were used to assess tikis objective; each dealt 
with both motivation and self-direction, i^e first instrument con- 
cerned the tutee 's general level of motivation and self-direction and 
the second assessed his nrativation and self -direction during the 
tutoring sessions and while working on the tutored subject matter out- 
side of the sessions.. A mean score was obtained for each subgroup for 
each administration of these instruments. 

» 

General Level of Motivation and Self-Direction 

Table 3 reports the combined results of the tutees and of their 
comparisons at Victory and Thoreau. The baseline assessment was made 
just prior to the beginning of the .tutoring sessions. -Bie mid-tutoring 
assessment was made approximately halfway through the sessions, and 
the end- tutoring score was obtained after the last session. 



*. TABLE 3 



GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION: 
BOTH SCHOOLS. TUTEES AND COMPARISONS* 







Baseline 




Mid-Tutoring 


End-Tutoring 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X SD 


Tutees 


35 


1.56 


0.42 


35 


2.ai 


0.52 


28 


1.87 0.52 


Comparisons 


70 


1.80 


0.49 


77 


1.89 


0.52 


71 


1.94 0.59 



Scale of 1-3. 
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Itie favorable increases for the tutees frow the combined scores 
are somewhat misleading because all the change took place at Victory, 
indicated by the results in Table 4. Victory scores are reported for 
the tutees, their comparisons , and the nontutored st\idents who were 
originally designated as potential tutees. (Only 21 of the 30, com- 
parison students were assessed by teachers diuring the baseline period. 
This apparently ms due to an oversight.) Ttie tutees' scores on 
general level of motivation were closer to the higher scores of the 
comparisons after tutori^iq tham they were before. This is also true 
of the non-tutored group, but not to the same extent. 

Despite minor fluctuations in the scores at the Thoreau school 
there was basically no change in general level of motivation for either 
the tutees or their comparisons. One reminder is in order #t this point 
The Victory tutees were not randomly selected from a larger comparison 
group. Rather, they were identified as potential tutees by virtue of 
being fourth graders in Unit IV. The fourth graders from Unit III 
served as comparisons. The tutees at 'ttioreau were randomly selected 
from a larger group identified as potential tutees, and the remaining - 
students served as congparisons. 



TABLE 4 

GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION: 
ViCTORY TUTEES, COMPARISONS, AND NONTUTORED STUDENTS, 
THOREAU TUTEES AND COMPARISONS* 



Prebaseline 



N 



SD 



Victory 

Tutees 

Comparisons 

Nontutored 
Students 

Thoreau 

Tutees 

Comparisons 



13 1.94 0.48 
50 1.85 0.55 



Baseline 
N X SD 



22 1.39 0.26 

21 1.84 0.52 

8 1.31 0*29 

13 1.85 0.48 

49 1.78 0.47 



Mid-Tutoring 
N X SD 



22 2.10 0.52 

30 1.97 0.53 

6 1.60 0.42 

13 1.85 0.51 

47 — 1.84 0.52 



End-Tutoring 
^ X SD 



16 1.82 0.45 

30 2.02 0.56 

7 1.61 0.39 

12 1.94 0.61 

41 1.87 0.61 



Scale of 1-3. 
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The results from Tiioreau can be broken down into the results for 
the reading and math tutees and their corresponding comparison groups 
This breakdown is shown in Table 5. The scores of the reading tutees 
increased more than those of their comparisons while the scores of the 
math comparisons increased more than those of corresponding tutees 
These mixed results reinforce the conclusion that tutoring didt.not in- 
crease the general level of motivation for the Thoreau tutees. 



TABLE 5 

GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION; 
THOREAU READING TUTEES AND COMPARISONS,' 
AND MATH TUTEES AND COMPARISONS* 





N 


Prebaseline 

X SD 


N 


Baseline 
X 


SD 


Mid 


-Tutoring 
X SD 


End 
N 


-Tutoring 
X sn 


Reading 
Tutees 


6 


2.07 


0.39 


6 


1.93 


0.35 


6 


1.88 


0.43 


6 


2.07 


0.60 


Reading 

Comparisons, 


24 


2.. 05 


0.54 


24 


1.95 


0.41 


22 


1.99 


0.52 


18 


1.96 


0.65 


Math 
Tutees 


7 


1.83 


0.54 


7 


1.77 


0.59 


7 


1.81 


0.65 


6 


1.82 


0.65 


Math 

0oiiq;>j|ri8ons 
a_ 


26 


1.66 


0.50 


25 


1.61 


0.47 


25 


1.70 


0.50 


23 


1.80 


0.58 



Scale of 1-3. 



An interesting sidelight resulted from a comparison of the tutees- 
motivational level with that of other students iTthe participating 

Z hi/" °" ■'^'"^ the remaining studentf (those 

who had not been identified as tutees, tutors, or comparisons) were 
assessed ammediately prior to the tutoring sessions (baseline) while 
at Thoreau these students were assessed six weeks before tutoring 
started (prebaseline). . i-""^i-ing 

^"^^^^ °- the other students ■ 

on the baseline assessment. At the end-tutoring assessment they 
scored 45 lower, thereby coming closer to the rest of the school in 
terms of general level of motivation. At Ihoreau, there was little or 
no difference between the tutees, the comparisons, and ti^e others in 
the participating units throughout the year. 

^ It was also interesting, though not a part of the field test ob- 
jective, to see how, the tutors compared to the tutees and the others 
in terms of general level of motivation. The IGM book suggested that 
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high levels of motivation and self-direction are characteristics to look 
for when selecting tutors. The results on Table 6 indicate that teachers 
did take these factors into account. "Hie tutprs at both schools scored 
very high on the first assessment —2.75 at Victory and 2.72 at llioreau 
on a 3-point scale. Although their scores on the end-tutoring assess- 
ment dropped slightly the tutors still scored quite a bit higher than 
the tutees and the others. 

In suimnaryr it can be said that the tutees at Victory increased 
somewhat in general level of motivation and self-direction while those 
at Thoreau did not. Ihe Victory tutees gained 0.35 more than their 
comparisons and 0.13 more than the non-tutored students. They also 
closed the gap on the other students in the participating units by 0.31 
after tutoring. Thoreau tutees and their comparisons stayed basically 
the same throughout the procedure; minor fluctuations favored first 
one group and then the other. Their scores were similar to those of 
the other students in their units throughout the procedxire. The tutors 
at both schools scored higher on general level of motivation and self- 
direction than the tutees and others both at the beginnira and end of 
the tutoring procedure. 



TABLE 6 

GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION: ^ 
VICTORY AND THOREAU TUTEES, COMPARISONS, TUTORS, AND OTHERS* 



Prebaseline 



Baseline 



MiTi-Tutoring 



End-Tutoring 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD ^ 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Victory 














1 












Tutees 








22 


1.39 


0.26 


22 


2.10 


<dS.52 


16 


1.82 


0.45 

ft* 


Comparisons 








21 


1.84 


0.52 


30 


1.97 


0.53 


30 


2.02 


0.56 


Non-Tutored 
Students 








8 


" 1.31 


0.29 


.6 


1.60 


0.42 


7 


1.61 


0.39 


Tutors 








10 


2.75 


0.33 








10 . 


2.58 


0.36 


Others 








152 


2.17 


0.61 








144 


2.27 


0.53 


Thoreau 


























Tutees 


13 


1.94 


0.48 


13 


1.85 


0.48 


13 


1.85 


0.51, 


12 


1.94 


0.61 


Comparisons 
Tutors 


50 
12 


1.85 
2.72 


0.55 
0.42 


49 


1.78 


0.47 


47 


X.84 


0.52 


41 ' 
12 


1.87 
2.69 


0.61 

s 

0.29 


Others " 


357 


2.04 


.0.62 














307 


1.96 


0.55 



Scale of 1-3. 
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Motivation During Tutoring and While Working on Tutored Subject Matter 

The second instrument used to assess the tutee's motivation and 
self-direction considered his behavior during the tutoring session (assessed 
by the tutor) and while working on the tutored subject matter outside of 
the tutoring sessions (assessed by the teacher who was responsible for 
preparing the specific tutoring activities) . Ttxe assessment was given 
three times. Because of the nature of ♦•.he questions, it was not possible 
to obtain a. baseline soore, consequently, the three assessments approximate 
the beginning, middle, and end of the tutoring period. ' 

The two field test schools completied thi^ assessment differently 
because of their different arrangements for tutoring. At Victory 10 
•tutors instructed all 22jtutees; thus no one tutor necessarily assessed 
the same tutee each time and not every tutee was assessed each time. At 
•moreau the tutors and tutees were paired at the beginning and never 
changed. As a result each tutee was assessed by the same tutor all three 
times. Because of this difference in the use of the instruments it i.s 
not possible to combine the scores for the two schools, ihe results for 
Victory and Thoreau are given separately in Table 7. 

At Victory the scorfes of "the tutees increased slightly from the 
first to the second administration, and then dropped from the second to 
third, resulting in an overall decrease of 0.11 points. It should Ije 
noted that the tutees' scores were at a relatively high ifevel to start 
with, 2.55 on a 3-point scale. It may have been unrealistic to expect 
an increase in these scores. At Thoreau the scores of the tutees showed 
a very slight increase over the -three administrations. Their beginning 
level was also relatively high, 2.20 on a 3-point scale. The slight 
increase at Thoreau is a function, of a minor improvement in the reading 
tutees,- however, as can be seen by the results on Table 7. , 



TABLE 7 

m 

.n.Jflll^^'^^^^ AND SELF^DIRECTION DURINfi TUTORING 
SESSIONS AND WHILE WORKING ON TUTORED SUBJECT MATTER; 
VICTORY AND THOREAU TUTEES^ 



First 
Administration 



Second 
Admini stration 



^ Third 
Admi ri is t r a t io n 





N 


X 


SD 


N 




X 


SD 


N 




X 


SD 


Victory 


9 


2.5^ 


0.12 


10^ 




2.67 


0.27 a 


9 




2.44 


0.30 


Thoreau 


12 


2.20 


0.22 


12 




2.18 


0.25 


11 




2.24 


0.29 


Reading 


6 


• 2wl7 


0.19 




6 


2.24 


0.26 




6 


2.29 


0.31 


Math 


6 


2.23 


0.26 




6 


2.11 


0.25 




5 


2.18 


0.30 



Scale of 1-3. 
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In sunroary .it can be said that although the tutees did not show ^ ^ 
substantial increases in their motivation and self-direction during 
the tutoring sessions and while working on the tutored subject matter, 
they maintained fairly high levels throughout the tutoring procedxare. 

An interesting feature of these results is the difference between' 
the assessments made by the tutors and those made by the teachers. OJie 
tutors consistently gave higher soore§ to the tutees. Table 8 indicates 
the grand means of the scores given the tutors and j:he scores^ given 
by the teachers. Whether the higher scores given by the tutors were 
a function of fit difference in the internal scales of the tutors and 
the teachers or were due to an actual idifference in the behavior of 
the tutees during and outside of the tessions is unclear. , 



TABLE 8 

GRAND MEANS'OF TUTOR-ASSESSED MOTIVATION DURING TUTORING 
SESSIONS AND TEACHER-ASSESSED MOTIVATIOft 
WHILE WORKING ON TUTORED SUBJECT MATTER* 



Motivation During Tutor- 
ing Sessions (8 items) 
Assessed by Tutor 





^ N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


jr' 

Victory 


28 


2.81 


0.22 


27 


1.84.. 


0.54 


Thoreau 


35 


2.35 


0.27 


35 


1.81 


0.51 


" Heading 


18 


2.38 


0.28 


18 ' 


1.83 


0.43 


Math 


17 


2.32 


0.27 


17 


1.78 


0.59 



Motivation While 'Working on 

Tutored Subject Matter 
(3 items) Assesseigl by Teacher 



'scale of 1-3. 
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It is also interesting to compare the two measures of motivation 
and self-direction used in the field test. The tutees scored consis- 
tently higher on the instrument assessing their motivation during the 
sessions and while wrking on the tutored .subject matter outside of the 
sessions than they did on the instrument assessing their general level of 
motivation. Table 9 shows the grand means for these two instruments. It 
might be thought that these results indicate that ::he tutees were more 
highly motivated by tutoring experiences than by school in general. The 
higher scores on the *'tiUtoring-reIated instrument, howeO'Sr; were once 
again a function of the tutor-given scores / as can be seen in Table 10. 
•Hie teacher-given scores for general level of motivation and for motiva- 
tion while working on the tutored subject matter were very similar, 

• 25- . ■ ■ 
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v^ile the tutor-given scores w*re substantially higher. This is true for 
both schools and for both the reading and math programs at Thoreau. Again, 
it is unoiear *rtiether these results were due tp a' difference in the 
behavior of the tutees in the different settings, or to a difference 
in the expectations of 'the tutors' <nd the teachers. 



TABLE 9 ^ ^ 

GRAND MEANS OF GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION * 
AND MOTIVATION DURING TUTORING SESSIONS 
AND WHILE WORKING ON TUTORED SUBJECT MATTER* 





General Level 
Motivation 


•i 

of 


Motivation During Session^ 
and While Working on the 
Tutored Subject Matter 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


victory 


60 


1.76 


0.52 


28 


2.56 


0.25 


'Rioreau 


51 


1.89 


0.51 


35 


2.20 


0.25 


Reading 


24 


1.99 


0.43 


18 


2.23 


0.25 


Math i 


27 


1 . 80 


0.56 


17 ' 


2.17 c 


0.25 


^Scale of 1-3. 
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TABLE 10 

GRAND MEANS OF GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATJON, 
MOTIVATION DURING TUTORING SESSIONS AS ASSESSED BY TUTORS, 
AND MOTIVATION WHILE WORKING ON TUTORED SUBJECT 
MATTER AS ASSE&ED BY TEACHERS^ 





General. Level 
of Motivation, 
Assessed by Teacher 


Motivation During 
Tutoring Sessions, 
Assessed by Tutor 


Motivation While Work- 
ing on Tutored Subject 
Matter, Assessed by Teacher 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Victory 


60 


1.J6 


0.52 


28 


2.81 


0.22 


27 


1.84 


0.54 


Thoreau 


51 


1.89 


0.51 


35 


2.35 


0.27 


35 


1.81 


0.51 


Reading 


24 


1.99 


'0.43 


18 


2.38 


0.28 


18 


1.83 


0.43 . 


Math 


27 


1.80 


0.56 


17 


2.32 


0.27 


^ 17 


1.78 


0.59 



*Scale of 1-3. 
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Sixmmary , 

In isuftiharyr two instruments were used to assess v^ether the moti- 
vation and self-direction of the tutee increased. With regard to 
general level of motivation and self-direction, there was a positive 
trend for the Victozry tutees while th«:e was basically no change at 
Thoreau. At Victozry, the scores of the tutees were substantially lowter 
than those of the other students in' the school at the beginning of the 
procedure, but were closer to them at the end. At Thoreau, the scores^ 
of the tutees were similar to those of the others throughout the 
tutqring procedure. The tutors at both schools scored higher than the 
tutees and the other students throughput the procedure. 

There was no increase in motivation and self-direction during the 
tutoring sfeSfsions and while working on the tutored subjedt matter out- 
side of the sessions, although the tutees demonstrated a fairly high 
level at the start and maintained it throughout the tutoring procedure. 
In addition, the ratings given to tutees by tutors were consistently 
higher than thof^e given by teachers, lliis was true for both schools 
throughout the tutoring procedxire. 

TUTEE ACHIEVEMENT 

Objective ; Hie tutee increases his skill achievement in 
the subject matter of the tutoring s^f^sions. 

At Victory the instnanent used to assess this objective consisted-j 
of tMe sixteen subtests of the WTRSD Word Attack, Level C, Form Of 
the sixteen skills tested, twelve w6re the subject of tutoring. The 
mean percent scores of correct items are reported in Table 11 for the 
twelve skills. The reported scores consider when the tutoring on these 
skills occurred and are for only those testing occasions immediately 
prior to and immediately following the tutoring sessions. Three tutoring 
periods are differerjtiated* In tlie first tutoring period (between the 
baseline and mi^-ltufcofing testing) 14 tutees wiere tutored on am 
average of 2.1 s)cills. In the. second period (between the mid-testing* 
and end-testing occasions) 13 tutees were tutored on an average of 
1.6 skills. Six tutees were tutored on an-tflrerage of 2.0 skills 
during both periods. Overall pretutoring and posttutoring mean 
scores are also included, ^^hese two scores are weighted meauis of 
the pretutoring and posttutoring mean scores of the three groups of 
tutees. The end-tutoring mean score was used for the posttutoring 
score for th^ tutees tutored during both periods, while the mid- tutoring 
mean score was used as the pretutoring score for the tutees tutored 
only during the aecond period. 



TABLE 11 

MEAN PERCENT. CORRECT ITEMS ON WTRSD LEVEL C 
> SUBTESTS FOR TUTORED SKILLS: 
THREE 'fiROUPS OF VICTORY -TUTEES 

it 



Tutees 




Baseline 


Mid-Tutoring 


End-Tutoring 


Tutared in first period 


29 


70.4% 


84.9% 




Tutored in second period 


25 




71.9% 


81.0% 


Tutored in both periods 


12 


64.^0% 


72.4% - 


75.4% 


Overall pre-post 


66 


69.8% 




81.7% 



Combination of students and skills. 



Uie datra reported in Table 11 reveal a substantial increase dn 
the reading achievement of the tutees. iThe first tw groups of tutees 
attained mfean scores that surpassed the* 80% mastery level and the 
overall posttutoring score was above this level. The other group of 
tutees were tutored during both periods. Tutees in this group had sub- 
stantially lower mean baseline scores than the tut-ees in the other two 
groups but at the end of the first period the mean scores increased 
to the pretutoring level of the other two groups. The tutoring that 
was continued during the second period, however, did not increase 
their mean scores to the posttutoring level of the other two groups. 
The effect of the tutoring was not extended much through more tutoring. 

^ In order to create a truer comparison group for these three groups of 
tutees, an attewRtj^as made^to delect a combination of students and 
skilld identical to that of each group of tutees. In .other words, 
if six tutees were tutored on Skill 1 during the first period, then 
six Skill 1 scores from the comparison students were randomly selected 
to contrast with those ^f the tuteeitf. 

Ihe first step in this process was to reduce the number of students 
in the comparison gronp from thirty to twei)ty-t^wo, the size of the 
tutee group. - This was done through random sanpilng. The next step 
was to record all the baseline scores from the 22 comparison students 
that fell within the j/ange of baseline scores exhibited by the tutees. 
'mis- set of baseline jjcores provided a pool of students who would have 
been eligible for tutoring. Th^ subsequent -midP- and end-tutoring 
scores for this simulated comparison group were contrasted with those 

* of the tutees. The 'scores were randomly drawn under the following 
conditions; each skill was represented the same oumber of times that 
it was for the tutees and the mean number of skills within each period 
was the same as for the tutees. For example, if Skill 2 was included 
eight times in the total tutee score, then eight randomly selected 
scores on. Skill 2 were,, included for the total comparison group score. 
If a total of 3 skills were included during the first period for the 

ERIC V , ^ 
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tutees then 3 skills were included :f or this period for the comparison 
group. The match was not perfecty Tbe range in the number of skills 
per student was somewhat lower for t3i0 simulated comparison group than 
for the tutees (1-5 versus 1-7) . The mean scores for the three 
simulated groups of students are' shown * in ' T€d>le 12. The overall pre- 
tutoring posttutoring scores were calculated in the same manner as 
for the tutees. 



TABLE 12 

MEAN PERCENT CORRECT. ITEMS ON WTRSD LEVEL C 
SUBTESTS FOR TUTORED SKILLS: 
THREE SETS OF VICTORY COMPARISONS: 



Comparisons (Simulated) 




Baseline 


Mid-Tut6ring 


End-Tutoring 


First period 


29 


64.3% 


75 


.2% 




.Second period 


25 




81 


.4% 


85.3% ' 


Both periods 


12 


60.7% 


72 


.9% 


78.3% 


Overall pre-post 


66 


65.2% 






74.4% 



'i 



Combination of students and skills. 



In creating this simulation it was not assumed that the students 
in the comparison group received instruction in the selected skills . 
It was assiflned thai:" the students had skill deficiencies similar to 
those of the tutees. Some of them must have received instruction in 
the selected skills; it is possible that many did. Victory is a multi- 
unit school using the Wisconsin Design for Reading Ski^l Development. 
It is standard operating procedure for multiunit schools to provide 
instruction that accommodates th6 learning deficiencies of the students. 

The data reported in Table 12 show an increase in the reading 
achievement level that is slightly less than that of the tutees. The 
simulated comparison group showfed a 9 percent increase from the overall 
pretutoring score to the overall posttutoring score. The achievement 
level of the tutees increased 12 percent between these two measures. 

At Hioreau the two sets of tutees were tutored in different subject 
matter areas (reading and math); thus it was not possible to obtain a 
single set of ^ data to assess the increase in the achievement of all of 
the tutees. Each set of tutees was treated separately and it was 
assumed that they were independent because e^en though the tutoring 
procedure involved teachers and students in the same school (and in 
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some instances in the same unit), the tutees, tutors, an<i coordinators 
in each set were different and correlation of performance on the subject 
matters has traditionally been low. 

Reading achievement afe. Thoreau was assessed by a set of ten reading 
tests developed by the tutoring coordinator. The twtees* mfean scores 
for the nine skills on which they .were tutored are reported in Table 13. 
These scores reflect the testing occasions immediately preceding and 
following the tutoring sessions for each skill. ^ 

So^n^ tutees started and' finished a set of distinct skills prior 
to the mid-tutoring testing and then started a new set in the second 
period. They also worked on other skills during both periods. Ho be 
precise, of the six reading tutees, five were tutored on an average of 

1.6 skills during the first period, four were tutored on an average of 

1.7 skills during the second period, and all six were tutored on an . 
average of 1.8 skills during both periods. Two pretutoring scores and 
a posttutoring score were calculated from weighted means of the two 
scores prior to tutoring and the score following tutor inQ. 



TABLE 13 

MEAN SKILL SCORES ON THE READING ACHIEVEMENT BATTERY 
FOR TUTORED SKILLS: THREE GROUPS OF THOREAU TUTEES^ 



Tutees- 



Tutored in first period 
Tutored in second period 
Tutored in both periods 
Overall pre-post 

a 

Scale of 0-10. 



8 
6 
11 
25 



Prebaseline 



6.63 

5.27 
5.68 



Baseline 



6.50> 
5.16 
6.36 
6.68 



Mid-Tutoring 



9.50 
7.50 
8.18 



End-Tutoring 



9.33 
8.36 
8.96 



Combination of students and skills. 



There is evidence in Table 13 that the reading achievement level 
of the tutees increased. The overall posttutoring score is less than 
1 percent below the mastery level of 9.0 established by the coordinator, 
and two groups of tutees attained posttutoring achievement levels far 
in excess of that level. The other group of tutees was tutored in 
both periods. As in the Victory data, the tutoring procedure did not 
seem to haye an accumulative effect. There is an interesting finding 
in the *able 13 data: the tutees tutored in the second period showed 
a substantial increase in achievement level between the baseline and 
mid-tutoring testing occasions, a period dOring which these students were 
not tutored. This increase is larger than the one obtained during the 
time these students were tutored. 
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A truer comparison group was also formed fott the Thoreau reading^ 
tutees. Six students were randomly selected from the bon^rison 
group and their prebaseline scores that fell within the range of the 
tutees' scores wejre recorded. With only six students and nine skills 
to include in the calculations there was not much latitude in setting 
up the combinations of students and skills similar to those of the 
tutees. Combinations were selected to meet the following criteria: 
the number of tutored skills per student was to be the same as for 
the tutees, the nxamber of students and skills for each tutoring period 
was to be the same as for the tutees, the students in the category 
"both periods" were to have score characteristics similar to those of 
the tutees, and all tutored skills were to be represented. One other 
characteristic was not obtained: the skills themselves were not 
represented in the same proportion as they were for the tutees. Con- 
siderably mote manipulation was required in creating this simulated 
set of data than was required for the Victory data. Table 14 contains 
the mean skill scores for the simulated comparison group. 



TABLE 14 

MEAN SKILL SCORES ON THE READING ACHIEVEMENT BATTERY ^ 
FOR TUTORED SKILLS: THREE SETS OF THOREAU COMPARISONS,* 



Conqparisons (Simulated) 




Prebaseline 


Baseline 

•i 


Mid-Tutoring 


End-Tutoring 


First period 


8 


5.75 


8.25 


9.50 




Second period 


6 




5.17 


7.17 


7.17 


Both periods 


11 


5.45 


6.55 


8.09 


8.27 


Overall pre-post 


25 


5.44 


7.24 




8.40 



*Scale of 0-10. 

^Combination of students and skills. 



rhe qualification given for the Victory analysis applies for this 
analysis as well. No assua^tion was made that instruction was pro- 
vided ^or each of the selected student-skill combinations. The 
selected students did have skill deficiencies similar to those of 
the tutees and they attended a multiunit school that consciously pro- 
vides instruction that acconniodates students' skill deficiencies. Ihe 
data indicate that the reading achievement level of this simulated 
comparison grqup increased less than that of the tutees. It can be 
concluded that the achievement level of the Ihoreau reading tutees 
increased. 
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The math achievement levels for the Thoreau tutees were assessed 
by the diagnostic tests accompanying the Addison-Wesley Elementary 
School -Mathematics Program (Books 2 and 3) . The mean scdres for the 
tutees and comparisons are given in Table 15. / 



TABLE 15 

MEAN SCORES ON THE MATH DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY: 
THOREAU TUTEES AND COMPARISONS^ 



N 



Prebaseline 



Baseline 



Mid-Tutoring 



End-Tutbring 



Tutees 
Comparisons 
a. 



6 
26 



Scale of 0-10. 



5.20 
5 . 74 



6.13 
6.74 



8.01 
8.27 



8.33 



^8.60 



The data indicate that there was 'an increase in the math 
achievement level of the tutees and that this increase was slightly 
greater than that of the comparisons. All of the difference between 
the two groups was found in the period between the baseline and mid- 
tutoring testing occasions. 

Refinement in the analysis of these data was complicated by the 
nature of the tests and the decision rules used by the tutoring coordina- 
tor m assigning the tutoring material to the tutee. ^e tests were 
not single skill tests, but rather included a variety of skills within 
each subtest, often, each of the ten items in a subtest assessed a 
different skill. To bompound this confusion the tutoring coordinator 
selected items for the content of a tutoring session on his best 
judgment as to the specific instructional need of the tutee. Thus 
it is speculative to <3esignate "tutored skills" and it was impossible 
to create a simulated comparison group. 

The alternative that was available was to analyze the proportion 
of the tutored items that were answered correctly before and after the 
tutoring session. Table 16 contains data relative to these proportions 
for the tutoring period between the baseline and mid-tutoring testing 
occasions for six tutees on an average of 14.2 items. 
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TABLE 16 

NUMBER OF TUTORED ITEMS ON MATH DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY 
ANSWERED CORRECTLY AND INCORRECTLY: 
THOREAU -TUTEES, BASELINE AND MID-TUTORING TESTING OCCASIONS 





Mid-Tutoring Testing 


Occasion 


Baseline Testing Occasion 


Correct 


Incorrect 


Total 


Correct 


45 


6 


51 


Incorrect 


27 


7 


34 


Total 


72 


^ 13 


85 



The data reported in Tahle 16 indicate that there was an increase 
in the math achievement level of the tutees. The baseline mastery rate 
was 0.60 and the mid-tutoring mastery rate was 0.85. In addition 79 
percent of the 34 items answered incorrectly at baseline testing were 
smswered correctly at mid-tutoring testing. A similar analysis was 
performed on the same items for the comparison group. The mastery 
level increased from 74 percent to 87 percent over the same, period, and 
70 percent of the items answered incorrectly at baseline testing were 
answered correctly at mid-tutoring testing. 

The same amalysis was performed for the tutoring period between 
the mid-tutoring and end-tutoring testing occasions. Seven tutees were 
tutored on an average of 11.7 items during this time. Table 17 contains 
the number of correctly and incorrectly answered tutored items for these 
two testing occasions. 



TABLE 17 

NUMBER OF TUTORED ITEMS ON MATH DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY 
ANSWERED CORRECTLY m INCORRECTLY: THOREAU TUTEES. 
MID-TUTORING AND END-TUTORING TESTING OCCASIONS 





End-Tutorfng Testing Occasion 


Mid-Tutoring Testing Occasion 


Correct 


Incorrect Total 


Correct 


34 


5 


39 


Incorrect 


15 


16 


31 


Total 


49 


21 


70 
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Although not as conclusive as in the previous analysis, there is 
evidence of an increase in the tuttees' math achievement. The mastery 
levels increased from 56 percent to 70 percent but only 48 percent of 
the items answered incorrectly before tutoring were answered correctly 
following tutoring. The mastery levels for the comparisons on the 
same items increased from 82 percent to 83 percent amd they correctly ' 
answered 63 percent of the items they had incorr.ectly answered at the 
beginning of the period. 

Four tutees were tutored on an average of 6.8 items during both 
tutoring periods. Table. 18 contains the data related to responses on 
these tutored items. 



TABLE 18 

^ NIWBER OF TUTORED ITEMS ON MATH DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY 
ANSWERED CORRECTLY AND INCORRECTLY ON THREE TESTING OCCASIONS: 
THOREAU TUTEES, TUTORED. DURING BOTH TUTORING PERIODS 





Mid-Tutoring Testing Occasion 


End-Tutoring 


Testing Occasion 




Baseline Testing 
Occasion 
Correct 


Correct 
1 


Incorrect 
0 


Correct 
1 


Incorrect 
0 


Total* 
1 


Incorrect 


23 


3 


24 


2 


26 


Total 


24 


3 


25 


2 


27 



Not counting repeated observations. 



•rtie data in Table 18 yield dramatic evidence of the increase in 
the tutees' math achievement. They also indicate marginal gains fbr 
extended tutoring periods. Hie mastery rates increased from 4 percent 
to 89 percent to 93 percent^ and 88 percent of the items answered in- 
correctly at baseline testing were answered correctly at mid-tutoring 
testing while another 4 percent of them were answered correctly at the 
end-tutoring testing. The mastery rate of the comparison group in- 
creased from 75 percent to 84 percent to 86 percent, and 69 percent 
of the items £uiswered incorrectly at baseline testing were answered 
correctly at mid-tutoring testing while another 3 percent of them 
were answered correctly at end- tutoring testing. 

When the data from all three sets of tutees were combined the 
mastery level of the tutees was found to have increased from 50 percent 
to 80 percentf amd 73 percent of the incorrectly answered items were 
found to have been amswered correctly following tutoring. The mastery 
rate of the comparisons increased from 78 percent to 84 percent and 
68 percent of the incorrectly answered items were answered correctly 
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at the end of the period. Hiese data are npt conclusively supportive 
of a tutoring effect for the Hioreaii math tutees. Tlie increase in 
mastery level was much greater for the tutees than for the comparisons, 
but the percent of incorrectly answered items that were answered correctly 
after tutoring was not as different from a comparable percent for the 
con^arisons as could be expected. The poor percent of incorrectly 
answered items that were answered correctly after the second tutoring 
period qualifies the comparisons that can be made in this regard. Con- 
sidering all the evidence, however, there is some support for the con- 
clusion that the mathematics achievement of the Thoreau tutees increased. 

In summary, there was evidence in all three tutoring situations 
that the achievement level of the tutees increased. The evidence was 
foxmd in two cases (Victory reading and Thoreau reading) by considering 
only the skills that were tutored and contrasting gains in those skills 
with comparaUDle results from a simulated comparison^. group. In one 
case (Thoreau math) the favorable contrast was obtained by compiling 
data from only those test items that covered the cx>ntent of the tutoring 
sessions. 



TUTOR ABILITY TO CONDUCT SESSIONS 



Objective ; The tutor demonstrates his e±)ility to conduct 
tutoring sessions. 

In order to assess this objective different 50 percent random 
samples of tutors evaluated themselves three times on whether or not 
they had performed ther 17 tasks listed in Table 5.2 of the IGM book. 
This self -evaluation was first completed three weeks ^after the tutoring 
sessions begem and was repeated twice at 7-week intervals. Each 
tutor was told to think only of the tutoring session he had just 
finished as he assessed himself. In all, 33 'self-evaluation forms 
were completed. In addition, the same evaluation form was completed 
for 17 tutors by a Center observer during three monitoring visits to 
the field test schools. These visits took place at approximately the 
same times as the tutor self-evaluations. No attempt was made to 
randomly select tutors to be observed. Rather, the Center visitor 
monitored whichever tutor-tutee pairs were available during the 
visit. An attempt was made to observe as many different tutors as 
possible. Often, however, all tutors were holding sessions at the 
same time, so it was not possible to monitor each session completely. 

A mean percent score was tabulated to^ reflect the number of tasks 
the tutor performed. If no response was recorded the total number of 
items was adjusted accordingly, so that the mean percent score reflects 
the number of yes responses over the number of items answered. Hiis 
procedure was adopted to account for the occasions when the Center 
observer was not able to observe an entire session and consequently 
could not record whether or not each task was performed. It also was 
used when a tutor did not answer an item on his self-evaluation form. 
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Table 19 reports the results of the tutor self-evaluations at 
both schools. The scores of the Hioreau reading tutors are separated 
from those of the math tutors. The mean percent scores were generally 
very high; the range extended from 89 to 98 percent. The overall 
total of tutoring tasks performed was 93 percent; this speaks well for 
the tutors' perception of how they were accpmjplishing their jobs as 
tutors. 

- TABLE 19 

MEAN PERCENT OF TUTORING TASKS PERFORMED 
AS ASSESSED BY TUTORS ON SELF-EVALUATION FORMS ^ 



Number of Self-Evaluations Mean Percent 



Victory 15 


94% 


Thoreau 18(17) 


92% (93%) 


Reading . 7(6) 


98% (100%) 


Math 11 


89% 


Both Schools 33(32) 


•93%(93%) 


The Center observers gave a slightly lower evaluation of the 
tutors* performemce, £is reported on Table 20. The scores ranged from 
85 percent for Thoreau reading to 91 percent for Thoreau math-and 
Victory reading; the overall total of tutoring tasks performed was 
89 percent. . 

■" » . , " 


TABLE 20 




MEAN PERCENT OF TUTORING TASKS PERFORMED 
AS ASSESSED BY CENTER OBSERVERS 




Number of Observations 


Mean Percent 


Victory 8 


91% 


Thoreau . 9(8) 


87%(93%) 


Reading 6(5) 


85% (94%) 


Math 3 " 


91% 



Both Schools 



17(16) 



89%(92%)r 
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When these scores were combined to reflect a single assessment of 
the tutors' ability to conduct tutoring sessions, the grand mean per- 
cent for both schools was found to be 92 percent. 

Although these results are desired>le, they become even better when 
the scores for one Hioreau reading tutor are deleted. During the first 
Center observation of tutoring at Thoreau, a particular tutor received 
an unusually low rating of 44 percent. When this result was discussed 
with the tutoring coordinator it was learned that the tutor was having 
a difficult time for a variety of reasons beyond his control. The 
teacher of his tutee had been transferred into IMit B from Unit D at 
mid-year and was not enthusiastic about the tutoring probedure. As a 
result, she failed to provide the tutor with appropriate materials for 
the tutoring sessions. In addition, the tutee had behavior problems 
and was a difficult child for the tutor to handle. The tutor himself 
was somewhat of a loner and did not share his tutoring experiences with 
other tutors. 

As a result, a fairer assessment of the Thoreau reading tutors 
may be achieved by looking at the scores of tutors who did receive the 
support intended for them from the tutees* teachers. The results for. 
all tutors except the one mentioned above are reported in parentheses 
in Tables 19 and 20. The deletion of this student from the Center 
observation data raised the Thoreau reading score from 85 to 94 percent 
and resulted in a 5 percetit increase in the total Thoreau score. When 
this tutor's self-evaliiation score was separated from the scores of the 
other Thoreau reading tutors, the resultant increase was 2 percent. The 
difference in the overall total when both sets of assessments (self- 
evaluations and Center observations) were cosabined was 1 percent, a 
change from 92 to 93 percent. 

Although the principal concern of this part of the fi^ld test was 
to determine whether or not the tutor could conduct tutoring sessions 
in the manner recommended in the XGM book, these data were also used 
to view how the tutors performed over time. The results from the three 
assessments which occurred dviring roughly the third, tenth, and seven- 
teenth weeks of the procedure are reported in Table 21. 



TABLE 21 

MEAN PERCENT OF TUTORING TASKS PERFORMED AS ASSESSED ON THREE 
OCCASIONS BY TUTORS ON SELF-EVALUATION FORMS AND BY CENTER OBSERVERS 







Self- 


-Evaluations 






Center Observations 








First 




Second 




Third 




First 




Second 




Third 






Mean 




Mean 




Mean 




Mean 




Mean 




Mean 




N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


victory 


5 


94% 


5 


96% 


5 


92% 


3 


97% 


3 


84% 


2 


91% 


Thoreau 


6 


99% ^ 


6 


91% 


6 


87% 


4 


79% 


3 


96% 


2 


89% 


Reading 




3 100% 




2 100% 




2 ^ 98% 




3 79% 




2 94% 




1 86% 


Math 




3 98% 




4 87% 




4 84% 




1 80% 




1 100% 


-y 


1 93% 


Both 
Schools 


11 


97% 


11 


93% 


11 


89% 


7 


87% 


6 


90% 


4 


90% 
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Hie mean percent scores fluctuated for the different groups re- 
ported in Table 21, Generally there was a slight downward trend over 
the three time periods; the largest decrecise was in the self-evaluations 
of the Thoreau math tutors. 

* In conclusion, the objective concerning tutor ability to conduct 
the sessions was attained; the overall total of tasks performed by the 
tutors was 92 percent. WJien the assessments of one ThoTreau reading 
tutor who did not receive the support he needed from his tutee^s 
teacher were deleted, the overall total increased to 93 percent. Although 
consideration of the results over time showed a slight downward tendency 
for most groups, the tutors were'* still performing at a high level toward 
the end of the procedure. 

TEACHER IMPLEMENTATION 

Objective ; The teacher demonstrates hips ability to implement 
the motivationai-instruct^nal procedure Guiding 
Older Children as Tutors^ ^ 

The specific tasks required to impl^ent the tutoring procedure 
were available to field- test participants \n Tables 5.5 and 5.3 of the 
IGM book. Table 5.5 outlined the planning tasks necessary to initiate 
t;Jie procedure. Such t^isks included preparing a schedule for staff in- 
service and selecting the subject matter areas for tutoring. Table 5.3 
listed the tasks which should be done repeatedly to maintain implemen- 
tation. These tasks included' preparing specific activities for each 
tutee and monitoring the tutoring sessions. The tables were used as 
checklist^ to determine whether or not the adults entrusted with 
implementing the procedures performed the tasks. 



Planning Tasks 



Coordinators and principals were interviewed by Center personnel 
prior to the beginning of the tutoring sessions to find out whether the 
planning tasks were performed. Table 22 indicates which planning tasks 
were perfoiTned and who performed them at each school. Ten of the 12 
tasks were perfbrmed at Victory while 11 of the 12 were performed at 
Hioreau. The staff at Victory did not discuss the general objectives 
stated for the tutees (Task 2) and both schools omitted preparing a 
list of the instructional materials and tests for the tutees 'and tutors 
to use (Task 8) . Although Task 8 was initially seen as unnecessary by 
both staffs, there were some subsequent complaints about the lack of 
variety in the material being prepared for the tutees. If a list of 
materials had been prepared, this problem might have been avoided. 

The coordinators were involved in all the planning tasks. At 
both schools the coordinators received assistance from the principals 
in planning the inservice (Task 1) and from Instructional Improvement 
Committee (IIC) members in making decisions regarding subject matter 
areas and in assigning responsibility for the preparatioh of tutors 
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(TaskSL* 3 and 4). At Victory the unit teachera assisted with estab- 
lishing the criteria for selecting tutees and tutors and with the 
selection process itself (Tasks 5, 9, and 10), while the coordinator 
performed the remaining tasks (Tasks 6, 7, 11, and 12) . At Thoreau 
the principal participated in the decision to adopt the stated objec- 
tives for tutees (Task 2) , and the entire staff participated in estab- c 
lishing the criteria for choosing tutors and tutees (Task 6) . Hie 
two coordinators performed the remaining tasks without assistance^ 
(Tasks*?, 9, 10, 11, and'12). 



Maintenampe Tasks 

Center personnel interviewed the coordinators three times at 
7-week intervals during implementation of the tutoring procedure. 
The purpose of the interviews was to determine whether the maintenance 
tasks needed to keep ^he tutoring procedxire running smoothly ^ere 
being performed either' by the coordinators themselves or by other 
staff members • The results of the Center interviews are 'reported in 
Table 23. Blank spaces indicate either that no information was 
available or that the coordinators were uncertain as to \^ether the 
task was being done by other teachers. * . 

According to the coordinator at Victory, seven of the nine tasks 
were performed over all three time periods. The task of monitoring 
the tutoring sessions (Task 2) was performed for four tutee-tutor 
pairs. The IGM book offered the general guideline "monitor sessions" 
but did not specify that e^ch pair must be observed. Monitoring of 
some sessions during each time period was therefore considered 
satisfactory. Feedback and guidance (Task 5) were provijled to some 
tutees during the first and second time periods but not during the 
third. Hiere was some xincertainty on the coordinator's part reg^arding 
whether Task 7, praising the tutees^ for attaining their objectives, 
was performed during the first time period; this task Was not performed 
during the second time period, but was perforjned during the th^rd. 

At Ihoreau the coordinator for math tutoring was not available 
for the third interview. Consequently the results iridicated in 
Table 23 for the third time period refer only to the l^preau reading 
program. ^Hhe results for the first and second time periods, however, 
reflect both the math and reading programs. 

At first inspection the results in Table 23 indicate that the 
maintenance tasks were not performed at Thoreau to the same degree as 
they were kt Victory. There are blank spacies representirtg no informa- 
tion or uncertainty on the coordinator's part as well as several 
somewhat answers indicating that some tasks were performed in part. 
These results may b^ due to the difference in the organization of the 
tutoring procedure at the two schools rather than to a rear difference 
in what actually occurred. At Victory, the coordinator was a unit teacher 
with teaching responsibilities for most children in the unit. As a 
unit member she was in constaint touch with the other teachers and used 
some of the unit planning time to discuss the tutoring implementation. 
She therefore knew "v^at was' happening" regarding tutoring at all times. 
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At Thoreau, on the other hand, the two coordinators ^ere "special" 
teachers from outside of the units v^o were in charge of the school's 
Reading Center and Learning Center i They were members pf the IIC, and 
thereby met regularly with unit leaders, but they had little official 
opportunity to interact with Unit .teachers regarding tutoring on a 
daily ba^is. Their uncertainty is therefore understandable, but it 
does not necessarily mean that the maintenance tasks were not being 
performed. The information provided by the reading coordinator for 
the third time period indicated that all the tasks were being performed, 
for the reading program- 
To summarize, the results of the interviews with the coordinator 
at Victory indicated that seVen of the nine maintenance tasks were 
performed during all three time periods and that the two remaining 
tasks were performed in one or two of the three time peribds. According 
to the coordinators at Thoreau, four of the nine^ ta^ks were perfdrmed 
during aJ,! three time periods, one was performed* at least in part in 
all three periods, three were performed in two of the periods, and the 
remaining task was performed during one of the periods. 

To provide additional implementation information, on three 
different occasions half of the adults identified as being involved 
in the tutoring procedure were randomly selected to indicate on a 
self-evaluation form which tasks they had accomplished. (This pool 
of participating adults included thef coordinators at both schools, but 
not the unit leaders at Thoreau.) At approximately the same 7-week 
intervals as the coordinators* interviews these adults were asked to 
check which of the nine maintenance tasks they had accomplished. In ' 
all, 10 self-evaluation forms were completed by the Unit IV staff at 
Vicipry and 22 forms were completed by the staff in Units B, C, and 

D at Thoreau. 

<? 

An inspection of the self -evaluation results as a whole indicated 
that all the tasks were performed by one adult or another over all 
three 'time* periods at both schools. These results supported the Vic- 
tory coordinator's view. that seven of the nine tasks were performed 
and provided_the additional information that the remaining two tasks 
(Tasks 5 and 7) were also performed by one or more of the adults 
during all three time ^periods . The self-evaluation forms from Thoreau 
indicated that the^ tasks th^ coordinators were uncertain about (Tasks 
6,., 7, 8, and W were being performed by one or more other teachers. 
These forms also supported the coordinators' views tHat Tasks 1 through 
5 were being done. 

The self-evaluation form asked each adult to identify himself 
as a teacher of a. tutee, teacher, of a tutor, coordinator, aide, or 
"other." This categorization afforded a detailed look at which group 
of adults was performing each task. Table 24 indicates these results. 
Each group of adults (teachers of tutees*, teachers of tutors, etc.) 
was given a rating of 1, 2, or 3 according to how often its members 
listed themselves as accomplishing each of the nine tasks during the 
three time periods. If the self-evaluation forms indicated that the 
members of a particular group said they performed a task 90 percent 
or more of the times they were askeH, the group was given a rating of 
1. A rating of 2 was given if the members of the group said they 
performed a task between 70 perqent and 89 percent of the times they 
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TABLE 24 



ROLE OF STAFF BY LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION IN NINE 
MAINTENANCE TASKS AS INDICATED ON SELF- EVALUATION FORMS 



Level of Partici- 
pation* by Staff 

' ^ «t Victory^ 

(N»10) 

Taak 1 2 3 


Level of Partici- 
pation* by Staff 
at Thoreau^ 

(Na22) 

12 3 


1. Planned specific activities for each c 
tutor"*tutee pair yott are responsible te 
for. tr 


tb 


2. Monitored tutoring sessions. > c tr 

te 

-u 


c te 
tb 


3. Assessed the effectiveness of each c te 
tutor--tutee relationship. Provided 
guidance or changed pairings if 
necessary. 


c te 
tb 


4. Provided feedback and guidance to the c 
tutDr(8). te 

tr 

u 


c te 
tb 


5. Provided feedback and guidance to the ^ c ^ u 
tutee(s). te 


tb te c 


6. Praised the tutor for attaining his c 
objectives, inclxiding increasing self- te 
direction, if appropriate. tr 

u 


tb c 
te 


7. Praised the tutee fo^ attaining his c 
objectives, including increasing self- te 
direction. tr 


tb te 


8. Assessed ii^ether the content of the " c u 
tutoring session was appropriate for t^e te 
tutee and proceeded accordingly. 


tb te c 


9. Related the content pt the tutoring c te 
session to the tuta^'s regular in- tr u 
structional pzbgram. 


tb te 



*Level 1 indicates 90%- 100% participation; Level 2, 79%-89% participation, 
and Level 3, 50%-69% participation. 



c indicates coordinator; te, teachers of tuteef ; tr, teaches of tutors; 
tb, teachers of both tutees and tutors; and u, unit leader. 
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were asked and a rating of 3 was given to those groups whose members 
performed a task 50 percent to 69 percent of the times they were asked. 
No group performed a task less than 50% of the times they were asked 
except those groups that did not participate at all. These groups 
are not listed on Table 24. 

At Victory the coordinator and the teachers of the tutees received 
the highest rating for planning specific tutoring activities, monitoring 
the sessions, providing feedback to the tutors and tutees, praising the 
tutors and tutees, and assessing the appropriateness of the tutoring 
content (Tasks 1, 2, 4, 5^ 6, 7, and 8). The coordinator also was 
highly involved in assessing the tutor-tutee relationships and relating 
the tutoring content to the regular instructional programs of the 
tutees (Tasks 3 and 9), while the teachers of the tutees were involved^ 
50 percent of the time in these tasks. The teachers of the tutors 
received a rating of 1 for their involvement in plannijig the tutoring 
activities, providing feedback to the tutors, praising the tutors and 
tutees, and relating the tutoring content to the regular instructional 
programs of the tutees (Tasks 1, 4, 6, 7> and 9). They also monitored 
the tutoring sessions to some extejnt (Task 2). The unit leader 
' participated extensively in monitoring the, sessions and providing 
feedback and praise to the^ tutors (Tasks 2, 4, and 6). He received 
a rating of 3 for pxoyiaing feedback to the tutees^ assessing the 
appropriateness qSr^hB tutoring content, and relating the content to 
the tutees* r^egular instructional programs (Tasks 5, 8, and 9). The 
instructional aide did not perform any of the tasks. This breakdown 
of roies was as expected from the suggestions given in the IGM book; 
th^-^nly exception was the surprising involvement of the tutors' 
teachers in planning specific tutoring activities and relating these 
activities to the regular instructional programs of the tutees 
(Tasks 1 and 9) . 

Some adults at Thoreau identified themselves as teaching both 
tutees and tutors. This group received a rating of 1 for their involve- 
ment in planning specific activities, assessing the tutor-tutee rela- 
tionships, . providing feedback to the tutees and praise to both the 
tutees and tutors, assessing the tutoring content, and relating the 
content to the regular instructional program of the tutees (Tasks 1, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9)* They receivefi a rating of 2 for providing 
feedback to the tutors (Task 4) and a rating of 3 for monitoring the 
sessions (Task 2). 

^e teachers of tutees only received the highest rating for their 
- participation in planning specific activities and praising the tutors 
(Tasks 1 amd 6). They received a rating of 2 for providing feedback 
to the tutors and tutees, praising the tutees, assessing the tutoring 
content, and relating the content to the regular instructional programs 
of the tutees (Tasks 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9). They were less often in- 
volved in monitoring the sessions and assessing the tutor-tutee rela- 
tionships (Tasks 2 amd 3) . 

The coordinators were highly involved in monitoring the sessions, 
assessing the tutee-tutor relationships, and providing feedback to the 
tutors (Tasks 2, 3, and 4). They received a rating of 3 for their 
participation in providing feedback to the tutees, praising the tutors, 
and assessing the content of the tutoring sessions (Tasks 5, 6, and 8) . 
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The breakdown of roles at TSioreau was also consistent with the recom- 
menciations in the IGM book, with the exception of the total lack of 
participation by the teachers of tutors only. The guidelines had 
called on these teachers to monitor sessions and provide feedback 
and praise to the tutors. 

The information in Table 24 can be considered from another view- 
point. Uiat is, which adults were most involved in tutoring^ as a ' * 
whole? To answer this question, one needs to look down each "level 
of participation" column to see which group participated in the most 
tasks. At Victory, it is obvious that the coordinator was the most 
involved; this staff iriCTiber received a rating of 1 for all nine tasks. 
The teachers of tutees were also highly involved in the procedure and 
appear in one column or another for all nine tasks; they received a 
rating of 1 for six tasks and a rating of 3 for the remaining three 
tasks.. These teachers are followed in general involvement by the 
teachers of the tutors euid the unit leader. 

These findings are clarified by noting again the organization of 
tutoring within one unit at Victory. This arrangement allowed the 
coordinator, as a unit teacher, to also be a teacher of the tutees 
and tutors. She therefore had the opportunity to complete all of the 
implementation tasks. In addition, the adults who identified 
themselves as teachers of tutors because they had tutors in their 
homerooms also had tutees in their reading skill groups and thus were 
responsible for preparing the specific tutoring activities for the 
tutees. With this arrangement teachers of tutees also had opportunities 
to interact with tutors. 

At Thoreau the organization of the tutoring procedures also played 
a key role in detemining which group of adults was the xnost involved. 
The teachers who had both tutees euid tutors la their unit participated 
to some degree in all nine tasks. The teachers with tutees only also ^ 
participated in all tasks but to a lesser extent. The t:oordinators 
were involved in six of the nine tasK3r and the teachers with tutors 
only were not involved at all. . c 



Suinmary 

In conclusion, the teacher demonstrated his ability to implement 
the motivational- instructional -procedure Guiding Older Children as 
Tutors by performing 12 pleuining and 9 maintenance ta^ks. As a' 
result of four coordinator interviews andT the completion of a self- 
evaluation form by three random samples of the staff, it was concluded 
that all these tasks were done at each school by at least one group 
of adults. The planning tasks were performed by the coordinators witli 
assistance from the principals, IIC members, and unit teachers. The 
maintenance tasks were performed most otten by the coordinator and 
the teachers of the tutees at Victory, while the teachers of both 
tutees and tutors were most involved at T^ioreau. T^ie involvement of 
each group of adults except one was consistent with: the IGM guidelines; 
contrary to the guidelines, the Hioreau teachers of tutors only did 
not perform any^ of the maintenance tasks. 

4 ii 
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SUFFICIENCY OF THE IGM MATERIALS 



Objective; The information provided in the book individ- 
ually Guided Motivation; Guidelines for 
.Ing)lementation and in the films "Guiding Children 
Children as Tutors" and "Individually Guided 
Motivation: An Overview" proves sufficient 
to support implementation of the tutoring 
procedure. 

f 

An important aspect of the field test was to determine whether 
the information presented in the book Individually Guided Moti vation- 
Guidelines for Implementation and in the two films "Guiding Children 
As Tutors" and "Individually Guided Motivation: An Overview" was 
adequate to support implementation of the tutoring procedure. In 
order to determine the usefulness of these inservice materials the 
coordinators were asked direct questions about the book and films in 
a series of four interviews. The questions were from a list of forma- 
tive evaluation questions raised by the developers. Fifty percent of. 
the participating staff members, chosen randomly, were also encouraged 
to record their reactions to any and all parts of the materials on 
comment cards. 

Chapters 1, 2, and 5 of the IGM book were pertinent to the 
staffs of the field test schools. Chapter 1 provided information on 
how to conduct the local inservice to introduce the entire system of 
IGM and the individual procedure of tutoring to the school staff. 
Chapter 2 introduced the theoretical background for the system of 
IGM, and emphasized the motivational principles which are the bases 
of the IGM system. Chapter 5 described in detail the hecessary tasks 
to be performed in implementing the' tutoring procedure. The degree 
to which the staff in each school used the infbrmation in these 
chapters and carried out the recommendations given was crucial to 
the evaluation of both the adequacy of the book and the feasibility 
of the procedure itself. 

One of the first considerations was to ascertain which ,,staff 
members read and used the book. Two faculty members from victory and 
five from Thoreau attended the Center-sponsored IGM summer workshop 
and read all or most of the book at that tijne. All other staff 
members were encouraged to read Chapters 1, 2, and 5 by the principals 
and coordinators who conducted the local inservice sessions. It was 
not possible to ascertain whether most teachers at Victory read these 
chapters, although it was learned that the five teachers in Unit iv 
did read them prior to the second session of their local inservice 
At Thoreau an estimated two-thirds of the staff read these chapters 
•briefly." Following the inservice sessions, the book was used solely 
by the coordinators who^ ^ere primarily responsible for carrying a^l: 
the procedures. There was no evidence that other teachers consulted 
the book for further information. 
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Of the three chapters relevant to the field test schools. Chapter 
5 received the roost attention , especially from the coordinators. 
The organization of Chapter 5 was such that interspersed with an over- 
all explanation of what the tutoring procedure involved were many 
detailed recommendations for carrying it Out. There was some indica- 
tion that the other teachers, realizing that the coordinators would 
be primarily responsible for following these recommendations, did not 
concern themselves with much of the information in this chapter, 
information in Chapter 2 was used primarily during the first local, 
inservice session. At that time an overview of the IGM system was 
presented and teachers xere briefly referred to certain pages or 
tables in the chapte:... Chapter 1 consisted of suggested inservice 
agendas and activities u^d was used by the principals and coordina- 
tors in planning the local inservice but was of little interest to 
inservice participants. 

One feature of the book which was intended to assist school 
personnel in independently using the IGM procedure was a set of 
"knowledge and application exercises" spread throughout the text of 
each chapter. It %#as assumed that by answering the ^estions as he 
read each chapter, the reader would become aware of the most essential 
aspects of the IGM system and therefore be abl,e to implement it. The 
usefulness of these questions was therefore of interest. 

The Unit IV staff at Victory had answered the 15 questions in 
Chapter 5 prior to the inservice session on tutoring. There was no 
evidence that these questions or the 12 questions in Chapter 2 were 
answered by any other members of the staff. The principal and coordin- 
ator saw the questions as helpful while reading the book but did not 
like or use the approach of answering or discussing them during inservice 
sessions. Dviring a later interview, the coordinator said that the 
questions %^re not necessary for understanding the book. 

Although two-thirds of the staff members at Thoreau had read 
Chapters 1, 2, and 5 "briefly," they did not answer the questions in 
the book prior to their inservice. Some inservice time was spent in 
discussing the questions, however. Both coordinators felt that the 
questions were useful in reading the book but did not like using them 
as an inservice activity. 

The use of the tables in the IGM book was another area of concern. 
Most of the pertinent information on how to plan and implement the IGM 
procedures was incorporated in table form th?:oughout the book. Check- 
lists for assessing pupil motivation and the performance of tutors and 
adults were provided in tables. Inservice agendas and activities and 
record-keeping suggestions were also given in this format. How the 
teachers used these tables was therefore of interest in the evalua- 
i; tion of the book. 

Two tables in Chapter 1 (1.1 and 1.5) were relevant to planning 
an inservice program for the school staff. The principals and ! 
coordinators at both schools used Table 1.1 to so^e extent for their 
first inservice session but did not follow the time recommendations 
given. Table 1.5 gave specific information for holding follow-up 
sessions to plan and implement the tutoring procedure. Uiis table 
was not used at Victory, but was consulted at the beginning of the 
procedure by the coordinators at Thoreau. 
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Chapter 5 included six tables. One listed the objectives to be 
reached by the tutees (5.1); one identified the tasks to be performed 
in planning the tutoring procedure (5.5); one gave suggestions for 
preparing the tutors (5.6); and three were to be used as assessment 
devices to evaluate the tutor's performance during a tutoring session 
(5.2) r the teacher's implementation of the proced\ire (5.3) , and the 
tutee's change in motivation during the tutoring period (5.4). 

No teachers used Table 5.1; some explained that "these same itans 
appear elsewhere." The coordinator at Victory did use the tables 
outlining^ the planning tasks to be performed (5.5) and giving 
suggestions for preparing the tutors (5.6), although she modified 
the recommendations given in the latter table. At Thoreau the coordina 
tors could not specify whether they iased Tables 5.5 and 5.6, saying 
they flipped through the book all the time, but didn't particularly 
notice which table they were looking at. 

The use of the three "assessment" tables was required by the 
field test design. When asked if they would have used these tables 
otherwise, the teachers gave varied responses.* T«e coordinator at 
Victory thought Table 5.2 was excellent for evaluating the tutors, 
while one coordinator at fflioreau thought it was unnecessary. The 
Victory coordinator felt that the use of tables to assess adult imple- 
mentation and the tutee's change in motivation (5.3 and 5.4) wuld 
depend on how formally the staff would use the tutoring procedure 
outside of, the field test. At Thoreau the coordinators felt these 
tables wuld be useful with some revision^. 

In addition to ascertaining whether the book was read and the 
tables consulted, the evaluation considered hdw usable the book's 
implementation recommendations were. Whether or not the field test 
staff followed the guidelines exactly or made modifications in them 
provided information on how well the book met their needs. 

On the whole, most of the implementation guidelines %^re followed 
quite closely, itxis was especially true with regard to setting ob- 
jectives and choosing tutees and tutors. Variations did occxir with 
regard to the time spent for inservice sessions, staff follow-up 
meetings, preparation of tutors, and tutor follow-up meetings. 

The IGM book called for an initial 10 to 15 hours, of inservice 
meetings for the entire staff.' Additionally, 8 hours of planning 
meetings and 1-hour monthly operational meetings were designed for 
the teachers of tutees and tutors to plan and maintain the implemen- 
tation of the procedure. This schedule was considerably shortened by 
the field test schools. At Victory the whole staff participated in 
1.5 hours of Jjiservice. The staff of Unit IV used some of their 
unit meeting time to discuss tutoring but the coordinator took primary 
responsibility for most of the implementation tasks. At Thoreau 
the eiitire staff participated in the initial 2.5 hours of inservice, 
but there were no further meetings involving teachers of tutors and 
tuteea. — ^ < • 

The IGM book called for 10 tutor preparation sessions. Victory 
held eight sessions and Thoreau held six. The coordinators generally 
followed the specific tutor preparation recommendations and found them 
to be successful, although they did have suggestions for their improve- 
ment. 
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One guideline staff members were not able to, follow was that of 
bringing the tutors together after tlitoring was under way in order to 
discuss problems and provide feedback. Although the coordinators at 
both schools could see the usefulness of this suggestion they could 
not schedule such meetings into the day. Instead they talked to 
tutors individually either as they finished a session or on an ad hoc 
basis as they saw them in the hall. 

In general, it can be said that the field test schools followed 
the recommendations given in the IGM book for implementing the tutoring 
procedure. Variations occurred in the t a^e spent for staff inservice, 
in sharing responsibilities for the planning and implementation tasks, 
and in holding follow-up meetings with the tutors as a group. 

While using the book the coordinators and principals made many 
recommendations for its improvement. These suggestions were later 
classified into three categories: changes in the organization of 
the book, deletion of peirts, and addition of parts. 

It was felt that the book contained a confused mixture of inform 
mation for several kinds of readers. There was information for an 
IGM implementor to use in introducing the IGM system to a number of ^ 
schools. There was information pertinent only to a principal or 
coordinator within a building who would organize the use of one or 
more orocedures within one school. Some information given was needed 
primarily by classroom teachers, arid finally there was a portion of 
the book that only the tutors and the person preparing the tutors 
would use. Including all this material in one book ffesulted in con- 
fusion and redundancy as well as in an ominous size, which som^ 
teachers found "psychologically frightening . " 

As a result, it was suggested that the book be separated into 
different manuals or booklets. Teachers felt that one manual could 
include suggestions on conducting the inservice sessions for staff 
members. The knowledge and application exercises, agendas, simula- 
tions, and ideas for discussion could be incorporated in this manual. 
They felt that another manual could provide an overview of the tutoring 
procedure an(f could be used as a general introduction for all personnel. 
The overview could be followed by detailed reconanendations for each 
step in the planning, implementation, and maintenance of the procedure. 
Teachers also suggested that a separate manual was needed for the 
tutors and should include the lessons teaching the tutoring procedures, 
ideas for role playing, and instructional materials to be used while 
practicing tutoring. The coordinators* specific suggestions for this 
last manual will be reported shortly. 

Some aspects of the IGM book were seen as not as useful as others. 
One feature identified for deletion was the formality of the program. 
Teachers who had previously used tutoring on their own thought that 
the procedure as prescribed in the book had far too much "red tape." 
They felt they could use tutoring .very successfully without using all 
the assessment instruments and long-range objectives suggested in 
the IGM text. One proposal was to present many of the assessment 
checklists and achievement tests as optional for schools to use if 
they wanted to formally evaluate their program. If no formal evalua- 
tion was planned, short-term objectives for the tutees, teachers 
assigned to prepare materials, and a short preparation peiriod for the 
tutors would suffice. (The teachers particularly liked the policy of 
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preparing tutors and did nat want to -s«e it deleted.) One coordina- 
tor suggested preparing a "pool" of tutors who could be available' on 
an ad hoc basis. When a child was having difficulty with a particular 
task or skill, his teacher could simply call on a previously prepared 
tutor, explain what the tutee needed to work on, and prepare materials 
for the pair to work on as long as the tutee needed help. Tutoring 
would not have to be a long-term arrangement. 

Hiere were several other suggestions for deletions. Teachers 
found some portions of the lessons for tutors redundant and also 
suggested deleting the questions in the book for the reader. 

When asked if there were additional ideas or materials that they 
wou.ld have liked the IGM book to supply, the field test participants 
made a variety of suggestions. Many of their proposals related to 
additional means of preparing the tutors. The coordinators would have 
liked to have had a manual or booklet to give to the children being 
prepared as tutors. They felt that written exercises with which the 
children could practice tutoring should be included in such a booklet 
_cmd-would be especially helpful during role-playing sessions. At 
times the coordinators, developed these exercises on their own, but 
they would have liked them to be provided. They also felt that this 
booklet should include the lessons on the tutoring procedure. In 
addition to "fill in the blank" cjuestions, which they found stilted 
and repetitious, the teachers suggested that the lessons include 
matching and multiple choice exercises. Ttie lessons needed to be 
sparked up with drawings and might include in list form a svxmary 
phrase of each thing the tutor was to do (e.g., be on time, have 
materials ready, be friendly) . The .teachers also wanted more con- 
crete role-playing ideas, including some suggestions for having the 
tutee present a problem for the tutor to handle. The tutors in the 
procedure had expressed a fear that their tutees wouldn't be as ''.good" 
as the ones they saw in the tutoring film and wanted to practice 
handling some difficult situations. Some final suggestions for the 
tutor's booklet A^ere to include a "pocket" on the inside of one 
cover to hold locally developed materials and a "calendar** page where 
the tutor could write in his tutoring schedule. 

Hie coordinators at Ihoreau also felt ^a need for more audio- 
visual materials for the tutor preparation sessions. A set of slides, 
transparencies, or a filmstrip emphasizing the ^utoring procediires 
would have been a welcome change from the written lessons. 

Besides suggesting additional tutor preparation materials, the 
teachers had some procedural recommendations for preparing tutors. 
One was that from 6 to 10 tutors could be prepared at one time, 
depending on v^ether the coordinator had prepared tutors before. 
Another was that the preparation session^ should be held o^ten 
enough so that the prepairation period is not longer than 1 month. 
As they prepare themselves the tutors become increasingly eager to 
begin the "real thing" and may lose their enthusiasm if forced to 
wait too long. Another suggestion was to include a few "substitute 
tutors" In the preparation sessions so they could step in when another 
tutor is absent. One coordinator recommended showing the tutoring 
film at both the beginning and end of the tutor training period. In 
this way the film would serve as both an introduction to tutoring and 
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a reinforcement of what the tutors had learned, A final suggestion 
concerned the atmosphere in which tutors are priSpared. One coordina- 
tor stressed the importance of fostering a positive attitude about 
tutoring. She saw discussions on how it would feel to be a tutee, 
what zAakes a good tutor , etc., ^s more important than the lessons 
themselves. She felt that if the lessons were over-emphasized, the 
tutors would be too "cut and dry" with their tutees and not transmit 
a positive feeling about working together. 

The field test participants had further proposals for additions 
to the IGM book. Ihey asked for simulation activities packaged as 
mrksheets in the book for use in inservice sessions. These activities 
would allow a local staff to practice the kinds of tasks they would 
later perform in implementing the tutoring procedure. Another proposed 
addition to the book was a means of informing parents about the tutor- 
ing proced\ire. it was suggested that a sample letter be included in 
the tutoring chapter stressing the benefits for both tutors and tutees. 
An alternative proposal was to include in the tutoring chapter a section 
listing various suggestions for introducing the tutoring procediire to 
parents • 

The coordinators offered some reconmendations to make the imple- 
mentatioiv of tiie tutoring procedure go smoothly for other school^. 
At Victory, the coordinator or the tutee's teacher gave each tutor an 
"assignment folder" which included the materials he would use for his 
next one or two tutoring sessions. In addition to the materials, there 
was a sheet explaining the objective of the activity and giving the 
tutor directions for using the materials. iSius each tutor knew exactly 
what he was to dq ahead of time. Another suggestion was to make siire 
that each tutor and tutee knew the exact time tod place for each 
session, whether they were to meet at that place or whether the tutor 
was to first stop at the tutee 's room, etc. It was felt that some 
difficulty and confusion can result, especially at the beginning of 
the procedure, if these details are left unspecified. 

Another suggestion wais to choose tutors who are not the most 
independent and high-achieving pupils. It was felt that high-achieving 
children can usually profit from their independent study time, which is 
often preen^ted for tutoring. Pupils who aren't totally independent 
may learn to be very good tutors through the preparation sessions and 
may profit from the tutoring relationship. 

A further proposal ms to have the tutor's teacher observe the 
sessions periodically, it was felt that this would prevent the tutor 
from feeling left alone in the tutoring responsibility and would pro- 
vide an opportunity for him to receive some feedback and reinforce- 
ment for his efforts. It would also help keep his teacher involved 
in the procedure. 

The matter of keeping all teachers involved in and committed to 
the tutoring procedure was repeatedly discussed, especially at 
Thoreau where the tutoring coordinators were auxiliary personnel and 
not part of the \mit staffs. It was suggested that, to prevent the 
unit teacher from seeing the tutoring procedure as additional work 
imposed on him from "outside," the person assigned to prepare the 
tutors and coordinate the procedure be an integral part of a unit. 
This person could be either a unit leader or a unit ^teacher provided 



with some release time to spend with the tutors. Ihis arramgement 
seemed to work well at Victory \ihere the tutoring coordinator was a 
unit teacher. Both schools felt that to M^ve a smoothly functioning 
procedure there must be some organized way of involving all teachers 
in the planning, implementing, and maintaining of the tutor-tutee 
relationships. An alternative suggestion yras to have teachers 
voluntarily become a part of the procedure so that th6 necessary work 
would be performed and those who did not want to be involved could not 
negatively influence the effectiveness of the procedure. ^ 

In summary, the response Of the field test participants indicated 
that on the whole the IGM book was sufficient to support implementa- 
tion of the tutoring procedure.* The information needed by school 
personnel was present in the book, and most of the recommended 
guidelines were followed. Suggestions for improvement included re- 
organizing the information for different readers, limiting the formality 
of the procedure by deleting some of the assessment practices and long- 
range objectives, and adding a booklet for tutors, tt^e other specific 
suggestions affered practical Ideas for implementing a smoothly func- 
tioning procedxire. . 

Although Chapters 1, 2, and 5 of the book Individually Guided 
Motivation; Guideline^ for Implementation provided most of the infor- 
mation needed to implement the tutoring ^procedure, two films were 
also available to inservice school personnel about the system of IGM. 
The adequacy of these films was of interest. ^ 

The film "Individually Guided Motivation: An Overview" is 
intended to introduce the four motivational instructional procedures 
which make up the system of IGM. It was used by both field test 
schools during their first inservice sessions.^. At Thoreau the film 
was used primarily as an introduction while at Victory it was^used to 
reinforce and clarify an oral introduction to IGM* This film Vas also 
used by the Thoreau principal to introduce IGM to parent representa- 
tives at a Parent Advisory Council meeting. Both schools foxind the 
film satisfactory, although the principal at Hioreau suggested that 
more information on the motivational principles could have been in- 
cluded. 

The second film, "Guiding Children As Tutors," is divided into 
two parts so that the second portion. Learning Tto Be A Tutor, can 
be used for tutor preparation. This feature proved very valuable to 
the teachers and they repeatedly comnented on the excellence of the 
film in general. A specific suggestion for^ improvement of the film 
was to show some tutees causing problems in order to demonstrate how 
the tutors should hahdle these situations. Another proposal related 
to changing a segment iiAiere a teacher was shown asking the tutee how 
he liked being tutored because in this seg?nent the teacher seemed 
strained and unpersonable. Another suggestion was to show in the 
film that the teachers are expected to prepare specific activities 
for each tutoring session. On the whole, the tutoring film was^. 
extremely well received and was used repeatedly in both field test 
schools. 
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FEASIBILITY OF THE TUTORING PROCEDURE 



Bie motivational-instructional procedure 
Guiding c3lder Children As Tutors proves to 
be a feasible curriculum component for 
ej^ementary schools* 

In addition to determining whether the inservlce materials pro- 
vided sufficient information to support impltoentation, the field test 
was also concerned with the overall question of whether the procedure 
itself, as prescribed in these materials, was usable in elementary 
schools. An important aspect> in any consideration of usability rs the 
amount of staff and student time required to use the procedure. The 
faculty members at each school spent varying amounts of time, depending 
on how involved they %trere in the procedure. As previously mentioned 
the coordinators were given the major responsibility for planning cind 
maintaining the procedure. During th^ initial 1.5 to 2 months ot 
planning the procedufe„and preparing the tutors the coordinators spent 
from 5 to 12 hours a week on tutor ing-related tasks. Once the sessions 
were undor way, a period of 30 minutes to 1 hour a week was needed to 
observe and provide feedback and reinforcement to the tutors. 

An .additional 12 to 24 hours was spent over the course of the 
year in assessihg the tutees on achievement. Half of this time was a 
result of an extra requirement of the field test design, while the 
remaining half was part of the assessment prescribed in the IGM book^ 
Another 2 to 3 hours was spent by all participating unit teachers 
assessing the level of motivation of their students. Repeated ev^ilua- 
tions of the tutees^ motivation during the tutoring period, of the 
tutors' ability to conduct «the sessions, and of the teachers' ability 
to implement the procedure took a total of 3.5 hours over the course 
of the year. 

All staff members par:ticipated in an initial 1.5 to 2 hours of 
inservice. The teachers of the tutees spent approximately 30 minutes 
per week preparing activities for the tutoring sessions. Finally the 
tutors and tutees themselves spent 20 to 30 minutes two or three times 
a vreek in tutoring sessions. Although it was difficult to summarize 
the time spent by so many individuals involved to a greater or lesser 
degree in this 5>rocedure, it was approximated that the coordinators 
spent froro\50 to 120 hours over the course of the year while the other 
staff members devoted from 8 to 30 hours to the implementation of 
tutoring. , ' 

As the field test drew to a close it was evident that the teachers 
felt that the procedure required too much time. They J.ooked forward to 
using tutoring again but on a less forma^ aind therefore less time- 
consuming basis. Such comments as "too much red tape" and "this has 
been an immense undertaking" were given on comment cards and in inter- 
views with teachers during the year. Of particular concern to the 
teachers at Thoreau were the continual assessment of tutee motivation 
and achievement, and the policy of setting lon^-term objectives. 
They felt that the repeated testing and the use of tutoring over such 
a long time could hamper the effectiveness of the procedure. These 
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concerns were expressed within the general vote of confidence given by 
the teachers to the tutoring procedurie itself. In/the future they 
intend to use tutoring for short-range goals and with more informal' 
and infrequent methods of evaluating. 

An important consideration whep evaluating the us^tbility of any 
schcx^l program is how the children respond to it. ^ The pupils' 
response to the tutoring procedlure was extremely enthusiastic. The ' 
tutors were very interested during their preparation sessions and 
maintained their enthusiasm throughout the year. Uti^ tutees also 
responded favorably to the procedure and did not: tire of the sessions. 
One teacher coomented that tutoring bolstered the self-esteem and 
confidence of the tutors while it made the tutees feel special, other 
children in her classroom seemed to envy those who were participating 
in tutoring. When the children at Victory changed reading skill, groups 
they immediately asked if they were going to be tutored on their new 
skill. ^ 

In conclusion, the field test particij^ts indicated that the 
tutoring procedure was feasible for an elementary school curriculum, 
although it needed to be modified in its demands on teachers' time. 



IV 

REVISIONS 



As a result^f the numeroiis suggestions made by field test teachers 
tite IGN text was reorganized into five separjitje nianuals: 

1. A substantially shortened textbook with five chapters: ^n 
introductory chapter and a chapter with the implementation 
practices for eaeh of the foxir procedures (the latest 
edition 11975] also includes a sixth chapter on motivational 
theory) . ^ * * 

2. An inservice implementation manxxal for coordinators who 
will be inservicing. one or more schocSls to use IGM. 

A guide for adult-child reading conferences for aides or 
adult volunteers who will donduct the conferences. 

4. A tutor-preparation bqoklet. 

5. A college instructor's guide for those who will teach about 
IGM in college^durses. - 

Within eaclv-^f these books, many of the specific suggestions men- 
tioned previously were incorporated. For example, the knowledge and 
applicaij:i6h exercises were deleted, the ausDunt.of inservice time was 
somgwhat shortened, and the amount of assessment required in all 'the 
tlocedures was substantially reduced. 

The tutor preparation booklet especially reflects the input of the 
field test teachers. It includes a set of practice exercises witH a 
variety of formats and specific role-playing' suggestiohi. There is a 
great deal of art work and many examples of what might happen in 
tutoring sessions. Bie tutor's tasks are summarized in catchy phrases 
and there is a place f o» the tutor to fill in his schedule for tutoring. 

In general, the revisions made in the tutoring chapter of the IGM 
text %#ere guided by a desire to strelunline the procedure so it could be 
more readily incorporated in a busy school schedule. The use of long- 
t^rm objectives with repeated assessment is suggested for a school staff 
which wants to formally evaluate its tutoring procedxire. On the other 
hand, tutoring can also, be used on a short-term basis or for independent 
study projects where less formal assessment techniq^lb are appropriate. 
In this way, each staff can decide how tutoring would most benefit its 
pupils. The need for teacher involvement in all aspects of the tutoring 
procedure is reemphasized in the revised materials, with the suggestion 
that participation in the procedure be voluntary in order to ensure the 
needed cooperation. 

Otie two films used in the field test were not revised. The 
suggested changes were minor and were given in the context of a very 
positive response to the films as a whole. As a result such revisions 
did not seem to warrant their expense. 
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V 



SUMMARY 



A field test of the IGM motivational-instructional procedure 
Guiding 013^ Childjren As Tutors was carried out during the 1972-73 
school year in two Milwaukee, Wisconsin, multiunitT schools. At Victory 
the • procedure. was_used with 22 fourth graders who were tutored by 10 
sixth graders on .;the Level C Word Attack Skills of the Wisconsin Design 
^^J^ '^^^^^9 Skill Development. At Thoreau six tutees were tutored in 
reading and seven were tutored in math by two groups of six tutors each. 

1*16 field test included six evaluation objectives. The first 
fout were objectives 6f I'the tutoring procedure itself; they called for 
aiv* increase in the motivation and self-direction of the tutee, an in- 
crease in the tutee 's achieyement^-in the tutored subject matter, a 
demonstration of the tutor's ability to conduct the tutoring sessions, 
and a demonstration of the staff's flUbility to implement the. procedure . ^ 
^ The final objectives concerned the sufficiency of the IGM 'book and 
films in supporting the procedure's implementation and the feasibility 
of the tutoring procedure in the elementary schbol. 

The assessment of these objectives was accomplished through a 
variety of ihstrument^;Vmost of which were provided in the IGM book. 
Oieckltsts for evaluating the tutee'15 motivation" and , self-direction, 
the tutor's ability td conduct sessions, and, the staff 's ability to 
, implement the procedure were available in Chapters 2 and 5 of the *IGM 
implementation guide. T^e schools chose the instruments for assessing 
tutee- achievanent h^sed on the ^subject Matter selected for tutoring. 
The sufficiency of the IGM took and films and the feasibility of the 
tutoring procedure were assessed through interviews based on formative 
evaluation questions proposed by the developers and with consent cards 
conqpleted by staff members at both schools. ! 

The objective concerning tut^e motivatiop and self-direction 
focused on .two aspects. The first dealt %jith the tutee' s level, of 
motivation and self-direction toward school in general. ' Ohe secohdl 
dealt with his motivation and self -direction during the tutoring sessions 
and while^working on the tutored subject-matter.^ Ihe results regarding 
general. ]jevel of motivation and self-direction indicated a greater in- 
crease for the Victory tutees than for their comjiarisoris, but basically 
no chang6 for the Thoreau tutees. When the tutees were contrasted to ^ 
the other children in the particripating units (excluding the tutors and 
the comparisons), the Victory tutees were found to have scored substan- 
tially lower thAt the others^prior to tutoring but much closer to them 
after tutoring. At Thoreau, the scores of the tutees were similar to 
those of the other students throughout the year. There^ was no in- 
crea^se at either school in tutees V motivation and ^elf-directalon toward 
the tutoring sessions (as asseipsed by the tutor) and while working on 
'the tutored subject matter (as ass^essed by the teacher) , but tutees 
at both schools demonstrated a fairly high level at the beginning of 
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the tutoring prqcedu|:e and maintained it throughout. An interesting 
sidelight is that the tutors consistently rated the tutees higher on 
motivation than the teach^fe did. 

The results for the tutee achievanent objective indicate an in- 
crease in the level of achievement when considering the tutored skills 
or items. There was a larger increase for the Victory and Hioreau 
reading tutees on the tutored skills than for their simulated comparison 
groups. Hie results for the Thoreau math tutees indicated that they 
increased iiipre than their comparison group when those test items 
that covered the content of the tutoring sessions were considered. 

Hie results regarding the tutors' ability to conduct sessions were 
positive. Hhe tutors indicated on self-evalviation forms that they 
completed 93 percent of the tasks recommended in the IGM book, while 
the Center observers felt that they con^leted 89 percent of these 
tasks. A combination of these two sets of data resulted in a grand mean 
of 92 percent. 

The school faculty demonstrated its ability to implement the 
tutoring procedure by performing 12 planning and 9^ maintenance tasks. 
The results of interviews and self-evaluations indicated that all tasks 
were performed in both schools by one adult or another. Furthermore, 
the involvement of each group of adults was consistent with the guide- 
lines in the IGM book with one exception; there was a total lack of 
participation by the teachers of the tutors at Thoreau.' 

The formative interviews and comment cards indicated that the IGM 
book and films contained the information needed by school personnel 
to implement the tutoring procedure. Suggestions for improvement of 
the book included reorganizing the information for the different readers 
limiting the formality of the procedure by deleting some of the assess- 
ment practices and long-range objectives, and adding a booklet for 
tutors. 

The formality of the tutoring procedure was also related to the 
question of its feasibility in an elementary school curriculum. The 
demand on staff time was seen as excessive although the procedure itself 
was endorsed by both faculty and participating students. The subsequent 
revisions of the materials streamlined the implementation requirements 
of the procedure and thereby encoiiraged its use in the elementary school 
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APPENDIX A 



MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE WISCONSIN 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 
AND THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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MEMOSANDUM OF AGREEMEMt 
BETWEEN^ 

THE WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 

AND 

THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOL DISTRICT (SCHOOL DISTRICT) 

The Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learnitig (Center) 

and the Milwaukee School District ^ (School District) agree to 

cooperate in Type I field test monitored closely by Center personnel, during 
the school year 1972-73 of the following motivational instructional procedures 
developed by the Center: fiuiding Older Children as Tutors 



A. The Center agrees to: ^ 

1. Provide a two day inservice workshop for the district coordinator » 

the building principal and the unit leaders in the methods and concepts" 
related to the motivational instructional procedures. 

2. Provide travel, lodging and meal expenses for the participants in the 
inservice. 

3. Provide for each participating adult a book. Individually Guided 
Moti^^ation: Guidelines for Iiqplementatlon, and lend the appropriate 
films associated with the selected procedures. 

4. Send Center personnel to visit the participating school (s) at least 
three times a semester. 

5. Develop, in conjtmction with the school, a plan for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the motivational Instructional procedures. 

6. Provide at least five copies of the field test report by August 30, 1973. 
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7. Respond to inquiries f rota School District personnel regarding the 
implementation of the program. 

B. The School District agrees to insure that: 

1. ^ The program is implemented in the following schools according to 

the specifications provided in the book, discussed in the inservice, 
and agreed to in the plan mentioned in. A. 5. Victory School and 
Thoreau School 

2. Personnel specified in A.l. will attend a two-day inservice in the 
methods and concepts related to the motivational instructional 
procedures. 

3. School personnel will cooperate in the evaluation of the program as 
specified in the plan mentioned in A. 5. 

4. Personnel specified in A.l. will conduct the necessary inservice 
program for the staff in the building as specified in the plan 
mentioned in A. 5. 

C. The terms of this agreement shall be in force 2rom the time it is fully 
executed through June 30, 1973. 



Agreed to: Agreed to: 



William R. Bush, Deputy Director Name 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center 



D*te Date 
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APPENDIX B 



INSTRUMENTS USED TO ASSESS 
MOTIVATION AND SELF-DIRECTION 
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CHECKLIST FOR ASSESS IITC GENERAL LEVEL OF MOTIVATION 
^ (Table 2.2) 

Name of Student , Date 



Directions: Rate the child on each of the behaviors listed below. Put a nunber 
beside the behavior to Indicate how often the child exhibits the 
behavior. Use this key: 

1 " seldom 2 ■ sometimes 3 » usually 



. Behavior Rating 

1. Attends to the teacher^ other children, or a task when attention 
Is required. 

1 ' * 



2. Begins tasks promptly. 

3. Seeks feedback concerning performance on tasks. 



4. Returns to tasks volunt;arHy after Interruption or Initial lack 
of progress. 



5. Persists In tasks until completed. 

6. Continues working when the teacher liuives the room. 

7. Does additional work during school hours. 

8. Works on school-related activities outside school hours. 

9. Identifies activities that are relevant for class projects. 



10. Seeks suggestions for going beyond minimum amount or quality 
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of work. 
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CHECKLIST FOR ASSESSIH6 MOTIVATION AND SELF DIRECTION 
DURING THE TUTORING PROGRAM * 
(Table 5.4) 



Name of Tutee Date 

Directions: Mark how the child behaves on each of the things listed below. 



If he seldom does it, put a "X" under the "Seldom" column. 

If he does it sometimes , put an "X" under the "Sometimes" coltxmn. 

If he usually does it; put fui "X" under the "Usually" column. 



1. comes to the tutoring session on time. 
(^Name of tutee) 


SELDOM 


SOME- 
TIME <5 


USUALLY 


2. pays attention to you (the tutor) and 
the work you are doing. 








3. brings any materials he needs to the 
tutoring session. ' 








4. is friendly toward you. 








5. If you ask him, can tell you what he 
is going .to work on during the session. 








6. continues to work during the session. 








7. takes responsibility for setting up 

nui ucx^isxs simi (icwiuiii|{ now inucn u^juc ■fdiu un 

each activity. 








8. takes responsibility for his owu 

learning, needing only a small amount of- feedback and 
praise from you. 








9. Outside of the tutoring sessions^, 

persists at his work in the subject matter of the 

tutoring. 








10. works independently in the subject 
matter of the tutoring. 








11. works outside school hours in the 
subject mattej: of the tutoring. 









* items 1 - 8 can be filled in by the tutor. 

Items 9-11 should be filled in by a teacher. 




APPENDIX C 

TEST USED TO ASSESS THOREAU TUTEE READING 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS 



Test 1: Vocabulary 

Tests 2-8: Word Analysis 

Tests 9, 10: Structural Analysis 



Test 1: Vocabulary 



Part A (Preprtmer-Prlmer) 10 
Part B (First Grade) 10 
Part C (Second Grade) 10 



Test 2: Beginning Consonants 

Test 3: Final Consonants 

Test 4: Short Vowels 

Test 5: Long Vowels 

Test 6: Irregular Vowel Patterns 

Test 7: Digraphs 

Test 8: Consonant Blends 

Test 9: Contractions 

Test 10: Base Words 



Total Polpts 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
120 



6h 
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Test It Vocabulary 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of the page. You see three words, 
I will say one of the words. Circle the word I pronounce. The word Is for. 
(Demonstrate on board. Check to see that the children circle correctly). 
We will do the rest of the page the same way. 

Section A (Pre-prlmer Vocabulary) 



Pronounce: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



and 

jump 

waa 

look 

must 



9. little 
10 . you 



6. what 

7. for 

8. ran 



Section B (First Grade) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



after 

when 

know 

going 

his 



6. please 

7 . round 

8. think 

9. some 
10 . stop 



Section C (Second Grade) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



would 

wash 

their 

goes 

around 



6. pull 

7. sleep 

8. best 

9. tell 
10. very 



07 
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Tc«% -2 : Bgglnnlng Con«on«nt« , 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of your page. I will pronounce two 
words which both begin with the same letter. Circle the letter which you hear at 
the beginning of both of these words. 

Example : cow , cup 

We will do the rest of the page the same way. Circle the letter which you hear 
at the beginning of both of these words. 



1. 


nake. 


must 


2. 


sight. 


some 


J. 




round 


4. 


gate. 


geese 


5. 


bank. 


bomb 


6. 


taste. 


tear 


7. 


pilot. 


>pair 


8. 


next. 


note 


9. 


copy. 


coast 


10. 


fame. 


follow 



Test 3; Ending Consonants 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of your page. I will pronounce two words 
which both end with the same letter. Circle the letter which you hear at the en4 of 
both of these words. 

Example: stuff, cliff 

*We will do the rest of the page the same way. Circle the letter you hear at the end 
of both of the words. \ - 

1. dream, claim 6. wren, seen ^ 

2. seed, bead ^ . 



3. yeast, Utight 

4. hug, frog 

5. lamp, trip 



6. 


wren. 


seen 


7. 


yell. 


spool 


8. 


back. 


desk 


9. 


flax. 


mix 


10. 


knob. 


crab 
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Test 4; Short Vowels 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of the page. I will pronounce a 
word. Listen carefully for the vowel sound. Circle the word which I pronounce. 

Example: dock 

We will do the rest of this test the same way. Listen for the vowel sound and circle 



the word which I pronounce. 






1. but 


6. 


cot 


2. tap 


7. 


pet 


3. pin 


8. 


sap 


4. pit 


9. 


did 


5. bud 


10. 


hot 



Test 5: Long Vowels 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of the page. I will pronounce a word. 
Listen carefully for the vowel sound. Circle the word which I pronounce. 

Example: dame 

We will do the rest of this test the same way. Listen for the vowel sound and circle 
the word which I pronounce. 

1. pine 6. be 

2. ate 7. rode 

3. \ deal 8. gait 

i 

4. Itoaa^ . : . 9. bane 

; " ' ^ , " ' 

5. cube 10. toe 
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Test 6; Irregular Vowel Pattema / 

/ 

Directions: Look at the example at ttje top of your page. I will pronounce a word/ 
for you. Listen carefully to the vowels in the word. Circle the word with the / 
correct vowel sound. / 

Example : ^oolT) / 

toil 

tale 

We will do the rest of the test the same way. Circle the word with the correct 
vowel sound. 



1. 


boot 




6. 


lead 


2. 


boy 




7. 


law. 


3. 


moan 




8. 


soil , 


4. 


toast 




9. 


cow 


5. 


cube 




10. 


pail 



/ 
/ 



Test 7; ^Digraphs 



/ 



Directions: Look at the example at the top of the page. I will pronounce a word 
for you. Listen carefully for the consonants which go together to make a team. 
Circle the word in which you hear the consonant team. / 

■ I 

Example: chain j 



share 




1. 


chum 


6. 


ship 


2. 


thin 


7. 


cheap 


3. 


then 


8. 


whale 


4. 


when 


9. 


when 


5. 


shin 


10. 


shell 
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Test 8: Consonant Blends 

Directions: Look at the example box at the top of your page, I*m going to say 
a word for you* Listen carefully for the first two letters in the word. Decide 
what they are and circle the word beginning with those two letters* 

.Example: ^tore^ 

snore 

floor 

We'll do the rest of the page the same way. Listen for the first two letters 
in the word and circle the word beginning with those letters* 



1. 


clear 


6. 


pray 


2. 


fly 


7. 


plan 


3. 


grow 


8. 


friend 


4. 


sneeze 


9. 


brought 


5. 


spank 


10. 


smile 



Test 9: Contractions 

Directions: Look at the example at the top of the page. There is a sentence 
with three word choices at the end. One of these words is a contraction. It is 
made up of two words and makes sense in the sentence. I will read the sentence 
aloud. Choose the contraction at the end that ^kes the sentence correct. 



Example: 



going to school* 



She is 
rshe's3 
DoiTt 



We'll do the rest of this test the same way* 
the blank to make the sentence correct* 



Choose the contraction that fits in 



1* 
2. 
3.^ 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7* 
8* 
9* 
10. 



She 



j)lay here. 



_in the box? 
^likc bugs. 



We 

a yellow ball. 

They know have fun. 

worth five cents* 

go to the store." 



Mary said^ 
The girl _ 



see the door. 



_be late to eat. 
^looking for it now. 



can't 

What's 

don't 

It's 

we'll 

That's 

I'll 

didn't 

Don't 

He's 
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Test 10; Basevords 



Directions: Look at the example box at the top of the page. What is the root word 
or base word for the word, going? Is it ^oes, ing, or jgo? Choose the correct word 
and circle it. 



Example: going goes 

ing 



Do the rest of the page the same Way. Look at the word beside each number and then 
at the three words beside it. Decide which one is the base word or root word and 
circle the correct one. Go ahead with the work on your own. 



1. conte 

2. find 

3. help 

4. jump 

5. play 

6. ride 

7. woman 

8. call 

9. sing 
10. wash 
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STUDEirr TEST BOOKLET 
Name £ ■ Room 

Exiaorple: big 
can 

for 



Test li Vocabulary 



A. 1. am 
and 
away 


6. vent 
nhat 
white 


2. Jump 
help 

pi*y 


7. find 
for 
under 


3. saw 

she 

was ; 


8. came 
ate 
ran 


4, soon 

look 
good 


9. little 
funny 
will 


' 5. must 
but 
our 


10. yes 

yon 

\ yellow 



Score: 



7'; 
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Test 1: Vocabulary 



B. 1. after 
again 
ask 



6. pretty 
please 
going 



2. wilk 
were 
when 



3. chahk 
walk 
know 



7« round 
how 
know 



8. came 

.a£e 
ran 



4. going 
every 
give 



9. Uttle 

, funny 

ii 

will 



5. her 
his 
hlo 



10. yes 

you 
yellow 



Score: 



r 



C. 1. work 
your 
would 



6. call 
^1 
cold 



2. wash 
wish 

why 



3. right 
their 
read 



7. sing 
sleep 
sit 



8« fast 
made 
best 



4« green 
goes 
gave 



9. off 
pull 
tell 
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5« around 

found 
would 



10 • many 
very 
made 



Score: 



Nw: RooB 

Tc»t 2: Beginning C<m»oaaat» 

Example: b 

c 



1. n 

X 

m 


6. d 
t 
1 


2. j 

- : 1 




7. y 
t 
P 


3. r 
t 
o 




8. m 

n 
o 


4. k 
c 

« 


9. c 

g 
z 


5. p 
b 
d 


10. w 

V 

f 



Score: 
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Test 3: Final Consonants 














V 


Example: 


d 














f 
k 










1. 1 






6. 








B 






• 


n 






n 








P 






Z* D 






7. 


f 






Q 








s 






a 








1 






J* t 






8. 


k 






p 








a 






v 












... 








9. 


f 






p 

> 








X 






8 








s 






5. p 






10. 


d 






b 








b 






u 








P 


0 
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Name: 



Room: 
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T3st 4: Short Vowels 

Example: duck 
dock 
deck 



1. 


but 




6. 


cot 






bat 






cat 






bet 






cut 




2. 


top 




7. 


pit 






tip 






pet 






tap 






pot 






pen 




8. 


sap 






pan 






sup 






pin 






sip 




4. 


pet 




9. 


did 






pit 






dud 






pot 






dad 




5. 


bad 




10. 


hot 






bud 






hat 






bed 






hut 


1 



Score: 
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74 
Name: 



Room: 



Test 5: Long Vovels 

ExAiople: dime 
dome 
dame 



1 . pine 
pane 
pin 


6. by c 
be 
bow 


2. at 
ate 
all 


7 . rod 
ride 
rode 


3. dell 
deal 

dill 


" 8. gait 
goat 
got 


4. toast 
tossed 
test 


9. bone 
bane 
ban 


5. curb 
cube 
cub 


10. to^e 
too ^ 
tot 



I* 



Score: 
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Name: i 



Room: 
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Test 6: Irregular Vowel Patterns 

Example: tool 
toil 
tale 



1. boat 
boot 
bout 


6. lied ^ 
load 
lead 


2- boy 

DOW 

bay 


7. low 
law 
lie 


3. moon 
moan 


8. soil 
saxe 
soul 


4. toast 
tossed 
test 


9; caw. 
cow 

coy 


5 . curb 
cube 
cub 


10/ pail 

pal 
peal 



Score: 
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Name: 



Room: 



« 



Test 7; Digraphs 

Example: chair 
' share 
there 



1. shxm 
chum 
hum 


6 . chip 
ship 
hip 


2. thin 

tin > 
chin 


7. sheep 
cheap 
steep 


3. ten 
then 
hen 


8 • whale 
trail 
chair 

> • 


4. wet 

when \ 
hen 


9. them 
when 
shin 

i 


■^5 . sin \ ^ 4 

1 ^ 

thin 

shin » 


10. sell 
shell 
•wheel 



Score: 
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Name: 



Room: 
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Test 8: Consonant Blends 

Example: store 



snore 
floor 

S 


1. pi 
cl 
bl 


6. fr 
br 

1^ 


, 2. fl 
si 
gl 

■ -n^ • 


7- pr 

?i 

bl 


3. gl 
pr 


8. fl 

cr > 
fr 


4. sn 
sm 

, si 


' — ' ~.. — ~ 

9. vr 

1 * 
pr 

br 


5^ St 
sk 
sp , 


10. sm 
sp 
sn 
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Name: 

Test 9: Contractions 



Ex: 



Room: 

She Is 
going to school. She'^s 
Cbn't 



1. She 



play here. 



can't 
can 

cant 



in the box? 



What 

What's 

Wtiere 



3. We 



like bugs. 



a yellow ball. 



do 

don't 
da not 



It's 

Its 

Let's 



5. They Jcnow 



have fun. 



well 
we will 
we'll 



6. 



worth five cents. 



Don't 

That's 

This. 



7. Mary said. 



go to the store." 



I'm 
I will 
Vll 



8. The gir^ 



see the doori 



didn't 
cant 



can 



A 
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9. 



be late to eat. 



He's 

They will 
Don't 



10/ 



// 



looking for it now. 



Hes 

He*fi 
Were 



!/ 
I 



L 



Score: 
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Name: Room: 



Test 10: Basewords 

» Exatnp le : go Ing goes 

ing 
go 


r - 


1. comes com 
coms 
come 


6. rides 


rid 
rid 
rid 


Ing 


2. finding fin 
find 
finds 


7. woman's 


woijian 
wom 

-4 


3. helped helpe 
helps 
help 


8. called 


dall 

\ . ; 

all 

i 


4, jumping jump 
* j um 
ping 


9. singing 


sing 

sin 

sang 


5. plays lay 

pla^r o 
lays 


10. washed [was 
f wash 
; shell 



p 
\ 

! 

i 

( 
1 
I 

1 

i 

! 



Score: 



APPENDIX D I 
GUIDELINES FOR TUTORING WITH SELF-ASSESSMENT CHECKLISTS 



GUIDELINES FOR TUTORING WITH SELF-ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST 
' (Table 5.2) ' 



Name . ' ■ Date 



Steps In Tutoring ' 


Yes 


No\ 


!• Be* on time to the tutoring session. 




• 


I. Be prepared with the suiterials you will use^ 






' 

3. Sit beside the tutee, rather than in front of hln. 






4. Greet the.tutee pleasantly to start the session 

and talk ylth him about something he is interested in. 






5. Discuss with the tutee what will be studied or 
practiced that day. 






6.^^ Look at the tutee when either of you speaks. 






7. Ask a question or give an , instruction to the tutee. 






8. Speak sJLovly and clearly. , i 






9. Wait for t=ha tut££ to answAT aac^H atiAst'i.on vmi asIt 
or to complete each exercise given. / 






10. For* every correct^ and conqp^ete answer, tell the^ 
tutee his answer is correct. 

• 






11. Praise the tutee when he gives correct answers. 






12. Praise the tutee for trvins. 






13. Correct the tutee's wrong or incomplete answers. 
Do not pass over them. 






14. Set a good example for the tutee'by paying t 
attention to the wnrk an4 showing him that you 
'lika thft atibi Act! iiiAt*t!AT. 






' ' ' ' — ' : \ 

15. Be pleasant and try to<^be helpful throughout the 

session, e&pecially when the tutee may not seem * ^ 
to learn or understand. 






16. Near the end of the session* review with the -i 
tutee what he learned during th^ session and 
praise him* for having worked hard and "learned. 






17. Tell the tutee when and where you will meet 

for the next session. X 

. . y 
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APPENDIX E 

INSTRUMENTS USED TO ASSESS TEACHER IMPLEMENTATION 
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PLANNING GUIDE FOR TUTORING 
(Table 5.5) 



Tasks To Be Accomplished 


Date 
to 

Start 


Date 
to 

Finish 


Person (s) 
Responsible 


1. Prepare a schedule for InserVlce 
education related to the tutor- 
ing program. For Inservlce ses- 
sions, follow or revise the proce- 








2. Adopt or revise the objectives for 
tuteea as ffl.v0xi l.n TaKIa S 1 








3. Select the subject matter area(s) 
for tutoring and decide whether 
tutoring will be directed toward 
pract|.ce of skills or guidance of 
Independent study activities. 








4. A^opt or revise the tutoring pro- 
cedures In Table 5.2. Plan and 
assign responsibility for teach- 
ins tutors to use the Drocedurea. 








5. Establish the criteria for select- 
ing the tutees and the tutors. 








6. Plan the evaluation procedures 
that will be used to determine 
the tutee's progress, to be sure 
that the program Is being carried 
out correctly, and to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the program. 




* 




7. Prepare the recordrkeeplng forms, - 
adapting Tai>les 2.2, A. 6, 5.2, 5.3, 
5.4, and 5.5 as desired. 








8. Prepare a list of the Instruc- 
tional materials and tests that 
the tutors and tutees will use. 









Tasks To Be Accoaplished 


Date 

to 

Start 


Date 

to 

Finish 


•? 

Person (s) 
Responsible 


9. Select the tutors and teach them 
the tutoring procedures. 








10. Select the tutees and discuss 

with them their role in the tutor- 
ing sessions. 








11. Ifatch tutors and tutees. 








12. SchedjLile times and places for 

tutoring sessions and arrange to 
provide necussary instructions 
and materiaxs. 
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TASKS TO BE ACCGMPLISHED BY ADULTS DURING TUTORING PROGRAM 

(Table 5.3) 



Name 



Date 



Directions: Check one of the following to describe yourself: 

^ Other (please explain) 



Teacher of tutee 
Teacher of tutor 



Coordinator 
Aide 



Check each of the tasks below that you have completed. If a task Is not checked 
we will assume that you did not do it. Also, please add any comments you feel 
may be helpful. Thank you. - 



Tasks 



Check 



Comments 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

57 
6. 



9. 



Planned specific^ activities |or each 
tutor- tutee pair that you are responsible 
for. 

Monitored tutoring sessions. 

Assessed the effectiveness of each tutor- 
tutee relationship. Provided guidance 
or changed pairings » If necessary. 

Provided feedback and guidance to the^ 
tutor (s) . 



Provided feedback and guidance to the 
tutee (s) • 

Praised the tutor for attaining hls-^ 
objectives. Including Increasing 
self-direct Ion, If appropriate. 

Praised the tutee for attaining his 
objectives. Including Increasing 
self-direction. 

Assessed whether the content of the 

tutoring session was appropriate 

for the tutee and proceeded accordingly. 

Related the content of the tutoring 
session to the tutee *s regular in- 
structional program.* 
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APPENDIX F 

INSTRUMENTS USED TO ASSESS SUFFICIENCY OF IGM MATERIALS 
AND FEASIBILITY OF THE TUTORING PROCEDURE 
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TEACHER COIMENT GAitD 



Comment Card 
IGM - Tutoring Field Test 
1972-1973 

Name _^ ^ School Date 

Position ' 

Material being commented on: (circle one) Film Book other 

Specific reference: (e.g., state name of itilm, section, page in book, table no., etc.) 

Question/Problem ^ 

Do you have any recommendations on how to solve problem or question raised? 



Have you tried out your suggestion? 
if so, what was the result? 



What portion of the materials have worked well for you? 



ERIC . 
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FORMATIVE EVALUATION QUESTIONS 
TUTORING FIELD TEST 



Book - General 

1. Who reads it? 

2. Who studies it? 

3. Who finds it helpful? ^ ^ 

4. How is it used in the local inservice? 

5. Is the current organization of the book usable? 
* ' ^ *> 
Book - Chapter by Chapter (1, 2, 5) 

1. Who reads it? 

2. Who fills in th^ questions? 

3. How are the questions used in the local inservice? 
4; What are the answers given to the questions? 

5. Are the questiotj^ helpful in reading the book? 

* * . 

6. How are the tables used? ' ^ 

7. Who uses the tables? 

8: Are the tables }ielpful in implementing the program? 

Films 

1. Who views them? 

2. How f refluent ly are they used? , ^ ' * 
3^ Is there any content that should be added? 

4. Is til ere any content that should l;»e cut?' 

5. How are the films used in the* local inservice? 

Baseline Data Gathering 

1. How much time is Spent? ^ 

2. Is it felt to be worthwhile? ^ • , 

3. Who is involved? 

4. 'What is the organizational, structure fd^^ gathering baseline data? 



? ^ 

MO 



0 
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Student Selection Procedure, 

1. How nrnch time is spent ^ 

2. What procedure is used? . 

3. Who is involved? 

4. What altema^ves are recommended? 
, , S. Is it felt to worthwhile? 

, ■ ' • / 

Tutor Lessons 

1. * Ar^ ^^J^ use^? 
•* -2, How are they used? 

3. Do they 'need modification? 

4. Do they need td^be available iA another form? 

Evaluation Procedure 

1. Is it implemented? 

2. Is it felt to be worthwhile? 

3. Does it need to be modified? 



National Evaluation Committee 

Francis S, Chase, Committee Chairman 

Emeritus Professor, Department of Education 
University of Chicago ^ 

Helen Bain 

Past President 

National Education Association 
Lyle E. Bourne, Jr. 

institute for the Study of Intellectual Behavior 
University of Colorado 

Sue Buel 

Dissemination and Installation Services 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Roald Campbell 

Emeritiis Professor, Department o5 Educational 

Administration 

The Ohio State University 
George E. Dickson 
^ College of Education 

University of Toledo 



L. R. Goulet 

Departments of Educational Psychology and^ Psj^holo]^ 
University of Illinois — Champaign-Urbana 

Chester W. Harris 

Department of Education 

University of California — Santa Barbara 
W. G. Katzenmeyer ^ 

Department of Education ( 

Duke University ^ 

Hugh'^. Scott 

Department of Education 
Howard University 

Barbara Thompson 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State of Wisconsin, 

Joanna Williams 

Departnf^ent of Psychology and Education . 
Teachers' College, Columbia University 
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